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[From the Portland Transcript.] 


LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING “‘ SWEET HOME ”’— 
PLAYED AND SUNG. 


Lady, deep those notes are pealing, 
In my sad and lonely breast ; 
Sorrow o'er my heart is stealing ;— 
Lady, bid thy harp-strings rest— 
Days of joy, and days of gladness, 
Days my youth and beauty graced, 
Days of pleasure, free from sadness, 
Deep on mem’ry’s tablet traced. 


All, in vivid colors glowing, 
Rise before my ’wildered sight — 
Oh, how sad a contrast showing 
With my present gloom of night! 
Fortune once to me had given 
Joys none other ever knew ;— 
Not a spot dimmed Pleasure’s heaven, 
Not a cloud its shadow threw. 


Starry hosts in bright effulgence, 
Shone to light my happy way ; 

Every orb with mild indulgence, 
Shed on me its purest ray. 

Time on swiftest wing then hasted, 
When at Pleasure’s shrine I knelt ; 

All the “ sweets” of “ home” were tasted, 
All the bliss of love way felt. 


Brightest joys must fade and sadden, 
Fondest hopes nmst blighted be, 
Dearest ties to-day which gladdet 
May to-morrow slighted be. 
O'er the graves of those who blessed me 
Sighing winds their grief-notes shed, 
All who loved and once caress’d me, 
Now are slumbering with the dead. 


None there are my gloom to brighten, 
None to brush my tears away, 

None my heavy heart to lighten, 
Or to turn my night to day; 

None to speak their fervent blessing, 
Or to bid my wailings cease ; 

None in friendly tones caressing, 
Thus to give my sorrow peace. 


In my native land a stranger, 
O’er the earth I’m forced to roam, 
Forced alone to combat danger, 
For, alas!—I have no home !— 
Deepest sighs those notes are bringing, 
From my sorrow-laden breast, 
Lady, cease, oh cease thy singing, 
Let thy trembling harp-strings rest. F. 





SELECTIONS. 











THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 
BY JAMES HALL. 

The reader who has ever been in the plea- 
sant town of Herkimer in New York, may 
know something of Johnny Vanderbocker, a 
heat, square built Dutch lad, who was a great 
favorite among the ladies of that place, a few 
years back. ‘The reason of his popularity with 
the fair, I could never exactly learn; for he 
was the most uncomely youth that a traveller 
could meet between Albany and Buffalo. Per- 
haps it might have been in consequence of his 
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expectations ; for his father, who was a baker, 
was said to have several hundreds of silver 
dollars, locked up in an oaken chest, which 
stood by his bedside; and as he had always 
permitted John to roam about the village, with- 
out paying the least attention to his education 
or conduct, it seemed very evident, that he in- 
tended to make him his heir. Perhaps it might 
have been owing to his good nature; for to 
tell the truth, there was not a better tempered 
lad inthe whole country. Whatever else might 
be said in disparagement of John, all admitted 
that he was a well-conditioned creature, and 
had not the least harm in him. He would lie 
for hours, under the shade of a great willow 
which stood before his father’s door, looking at 
the sky, or crawl about the grass, hunting for 
four-leafed clover; and no change in the wea- 
ther, nor other cross accident, was ever known 
to disturb his serenity. In this respect he was 
a fair example of the influence of circumstan- 
ces; for having been raised—as we say in the 
West—by a baker, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that his heart should be Jight. 

After all, he might owe his favor with the 
female public to his musical abilities, which 
were certainly remarkable. When quite small 
he was an adept at playing on the Jews-harp, 
and the boys and citls would crowd Around him 
to listen to his melody, as if he had been an- 
other Orpheus. As he grew older, he took to 
the violin, and his services began to be in re- 
} quest. A man may always fiddle his way 
through this world ; no matter whether he play 
for love or money, whether he is a hired musi- 
cian or an amateur, fiddling is a genteel, popu- 
lar, and profitable employment. Johnny was 
now a regular and acceptable visiter to all the 
tea parties, quiltings, and house-raisings in and 
around the town, and never did any human be- 
ing fill a station with more propriety, than he 
did the responsible post of a fiddler. By nature 
he was taciturn, a lover of sleep, a healthy 
eater, and fond of an inspiring beverage ; quali- 
fications, which, if they be not proofs of musical 
genius, may at least be set down as the appro- 
priate accomplishments of a connoisseur in the 
science of sweet sounds. Seated im an easy 
chair, for he loved a comfortable position, he 
would throw back his head, close his eyes, open 
his huge mouth, and fiddle away for a whole 
night, without exhibiting the least sign of vital- 
ity, except in his elbow and his fingers. Often 
when a dance was ended, he would continue to 
play on until admonished that his labors were 
unnecessary; but when a new set took the 
floor, it was only requisite to give Johnny a 
smart jog, and off he went again like a ma- 
chine set in motion. When refreshments were 
brought him, he poured into the vast crater 
which performed the functions of a mouth, 
Whatever was offered, and more than once has 
he swallowed the contents of an ink-stand, 
smacked his lips over a dose of Peruvian bark, 
or pronounced a glass of sharp vinegar “ hum- 
ming stuff.” 








Thus passed the halcyon days of Johnny 











Vanderbocker, until the completion of his 
twenty-first vear, when an event occurred 
which entirely changed the tenor of his life. 
This was no other than the decease of his 
worthy parent the baker, who was suddenly 
gathered to his fathers, on a cold winter eve- 
ning while Johnny was fiddling at a neighbor- 
ing fair. The news started our hero like the 
snapping of a fiddle-string. He returned with 
a heavy heart to his paternal mansion, and re- 
tired to rest somewhat consoled by the reflec- 
tion, that although he had lost a parent, he had 
become master of the roils. He laid aside his 
amusements to follow the remains of the honest 
baker to their Jast receptacle. For a wonder, 
he remained wide pas the whole day, and 
slept quietly in bed the whole of the ensuing 
night. On the following morning he unlocked 
the oaken chest, emptied the contents of several 
greasy bags on the floor, counted them over 
eagerly, and then determined—to buy a new 
violin. 

In his new situation, many cares pressed 
upon the attention of our hero. Letters of ad- 
ministration had to be taken out, the stock in 
trade and implements of his ancestor to be sold, 
debts to be collected, and debts to, be paid; 
and before a week elapsed the heir at law ac- 
knowledged that the gifts of fortune are not 
worth the trouble they bring. His new suit of 
black imposed an unwonted restraint upon him. 
He could no longer roll upon the grass, for fear 
of soiling his clothes, and he was told that it 
would be wrong to fiddle at dances while he 
was in mourning. 

When an old man gets into trouble, he is apt 
to betake himself to the bottle; when a young 
one becomes perplexed, he "amy turns his 
attention to matrimony. Thus it was with 
Johnny, who, in those golden and joyous days 
when he had nothing to do but to sleep and 
eat and play the fiddle, ever dreampt of the 
silken fetter. But when care andtrouble, and 
leather bags, and silver dollars, and black 
broadcloth, came upon him, he thought it high 
time to shift a portion of the burthen of his 
existence upon some other shoulders. 

I must now apprise the reader, that although 
my hero had never thought of marriage, it was 
only because he was too =e to think 
of two things at once. He had not reached 
the mature age of one and twenty, untouched 
by the arrows of the gentle god. In love he 
had been, and at the precise point of time to 
which we have brought this veracious history, 
the tender passion was blazing in his bosom, as 
kindly and as cheerfully as a Christmas fire. 
Its object was a beautiful girl of nineteen, who 
really did great credit to the taste of the enam- 
ored musician. She was the daughter of a 
widow lady of respectable connexions, but de- 
cayed fortune—the damaged relic of a fashion- 
able spendthrift. Lucy Atherton, the young 
lady in question, had beauty enough to com- 
pensate for the absence of wealth, and a suffi- 
cient portion of the family inheritance of pride 
to enable her to hold up her head quite as high 
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as any belle in the village. Indeed she made 
it a point to take precedence wherever she went, 
and as she did this without the least appearance 
of il! nature, and without displaying any self- 
important airs, but rather as a matter of course, 
it seemed to be universally conceded to her. 
She was the reigning beauty of the village— 
the prettiest, the gayest, and the most graceful 
of the maiden train who danced to the music of 
Johnny Vanderbocker’s violin. In the dance 
she was grace personified. It was a treat to 
behold her laughing face, her lovely form, and 
her light step, as she flew with joyous heart 
and noiseless foot through the mazes of the 
contra-dance. Now it happened to Johnny 
occasionally to shut his mouth and open his 
eyes, just at the dangerous moment when Miss 
Atherton was engaged in these captivating per- 
formances, and he must have been the most 
churlish of all Dutchmen, not to have been 
fascinated. She was in the habit, too, of lead- 
ing off the sets, and the choice of the air was 
generally dictated by her taste. On such occa- 
sions she would address our hero with the most 
winning grace, and in tones of the sweetest 
euphony, ask Mr. Vanderbocker for “that de- 
lightful tune which he played so charmingly.” 
Accustomed to the appellation of plain “ John- 
ny ” from every other tongue, the title of Mis- 
ter, conveyed in such honied accents, fell plea- 
santly upon his ear, and whether the fair lady 
was actuated by self-respect or by a respect for 
Johnny, the effect was to make him her fast 
friend. The fact was that Miss Atherton had 
an art, which some ladies exercise as skilfully 
as some gentlemen, and which is found among 
distinguished belles as often as among ambi- 
tious men;—I mean that universal courtesy 
which gains for its possessor the good will of 
all ranks—that ready smile and pleasant bow, 
which, like a panacea, suits all occasions. In 
statesmen, this desirable accomplishment is the 
result of judicious training; in handsome 
women it is an instinct, connected with that 
Jove of applause which is almost inseparable 
from beauty. 

Often would Johnny surprise the company 
by keeping his eyes open for whole minutes 
together, as the lovely vision of Lucy Ather- 
ton flitted before him. The fire would flash 
from his eye, and the blood rush from his heart 
to his elbow, as he gazed in ecstacy at the 
loveliest dancer in the village—his fingers fell 
with renewed vivacity upon the tuneful strings, 
and the very violin itself seemed o melt in 
sympathy, and gave forth softer, mellower,.and 
gayer tones. Then would he close his eyes, 
and having laid in an agreeable idea, feed upon 
it in secresy, as a stingy boy devours a dainty 
morsel in some hidden corner. With his 
stringed instrument rattling away like a loco- 
motive engine, apparently unconscious of any 
animal propulsion, his mouth wide open, his 
visage devoid of expression, and the whole 
outward man reposing in death-like torpidity, 
he was dreaming of Lucy Atherton—his heart 
was beating time to the imaginary motion of 
her feet, as her form floated and whirled, up 
the sides and down the middle, cross over and 
right and left, through every nook and corner 
ef his bosom. But either because this image 
was too dearly cherished to be shared with 
another, or too faintly shadowed out to be alto- 
gether intelligible to himself, he kept his own 
counsel so closely, that none could have sus- 
pected the object of his thoughts, or have pro- 
nounced with the slightest shadow of reason, 


that he had any thoughts at all—except upon 
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lone oceasion, when Miss Lucy Atherton hav- 
|ing gone through a scamper down with uncom- 
mon spirit, he exclaimed with great emotion, 
that she was “a dreadful fine dancer.” 

Yet with all this devotion of heart, and with 
feelings that vibrated to every echo of Lucy's 
feet, there was not a single chord of association 
in the mind of Johnny Vanderbocker, which 
connected the image of Miss Atherton, with the 
idea of wedlock. On the contrary, having sel- 
dom seen her except on high days and holidays, 
when she shone as a bright peculiar star in the 
constellation of village beauty, her name was 
engraven on the same tablet on which was re- 
corded his agreeable recollections of in-fairs, 
quiltings, fiddle strings, minced pies, egg-flip, 
and hot-spiced gingerbread. All these good 
things came together and with them always 
came—Lucy Atherton. When therefore the 
notion of a wife came into his head, it was like 
the intrusion of a comet into the solar system, 
disturbing the regular economy of nature, and 
eclipsing the other orbs by its brilliancy. It 
entirely unsettled the well ordered succession 
of his thoughts, which commonly moved on 
from point to point as regularly as the hands 
of a watch. “A wife !”—quoth he, casting a 
look of silly bashfulness all around, as if afraid 
of detection—*A wife!”—exclaimed he a 
second time, laughing aloud as at the absurd- 
ity of such a proposition—* A wife !"—mut- 
tered he again—and then the image of Lucy 
Atherton came dancing before him. The 
greatest discoveries have been the result of 
accident, the happiest invention is but the feli- 
citous application of a known power to a novel 
purpose ; and equally fortuitous was that train 
of thought in the mind of our hero, which 
united his own destiny with that of the fashion- 
able and admired Lucy Atherton. The thought 
was ecstatic; it brought a glow to the heart of 
Johnny, such as seldom beams upon the high 
latitude of a Dutchman’s breast, and he resolved 
to become, forthwith, a candidate for the hand 
of the village belle. 

Great designs give unwonted energy to the 
character. Idle and timid as our hero usually 
was, the idea of marrying Lucy Atherton 
awakened him toa new being. His concep- 
tions were enlarged, his resolution quickened, 
and all his senses strung anew, and he was as 
different a man from what he was an hour be- 
fore, as a stringless violin is from the same 
instrument properly attired and screwed into 
tune. He felt his importance increased, his 
notions of happiness expanded, and his whole 
sphere of existence extended and beautified. 
He considered the matter settled. “Me and 
Lucy will just suit,” said he to himself. “She 
dances prime, and I take it, I can out-fiddle the 
world.” It never occurred to him that the lady 
would make any objection to the arrangement. 

How could she? for Johnny was possessed 
of the only two things which he considered 
absolute] 
money. Whatmore coulda lady want? “And 
then,” thought he, “I’m not the worst looking 
fellow in the country, and this is not such a 
bad house neither, and three hundred dollars, 
and the bake-shop, is no trifle.” Johnny ca- 
pered round the room in great glee, and one of 
his companions coming in at this moment, he 
embraced him, and said, “ Don’t you wish me 
joy?” 
my. For what?” inquired his friend. 

“O I'm so happy !” 

“Is it your father’s death that pleases you 
so much ¢” 
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“Ono! I’m going to be married!” 

“Indeed! Who to?” 

“ Ah, that’s a secret; I han't told her about 
it yet, but I know she'll have no objection.” 

The next morning found our hero ata neigh- 
boring shop, purchasing a variety of trinkets 
and clothing, for the decoration of his ungainly 
person. A purple watch-ribbon, a pink silk 
neck-cloth, and a huge breast-pin, which struck 
him as peculiarly tasty and appropriate, were 
borne off in triumph ; and these, together with 
a scarlet velvet waistcoat, of the proper goods 
and chattels of the late Herman Vanderbocker, 
deceased, which came to the hands of the said 
John to be administered, were severally ar- 
ranged in their respective stations, and the 
| worthy amateur, adorned with a dazzling ele- 
gance, to which he had until that time been a 
_stranger, placed his fiddle triumphantly under 
| his arm, and marched boldly to the dwelling of 
the widow Atherton. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








NEUKOMM. 


The Chevalier Sigismond Neakomm, who 
was born at Saltzburg in 1778, began his mu- 
sical education under the tuition of the excel- 
lent organist of that town, Weissaner, at the 
early age of six years, and at fifteen was elected 
organist of that university, where he studied 
the other sciences under the careful superin- 
tendence of his father, who was a writing- 
master there. It does not appear that any 
extraordinary musical talent showed itself at a 
very early age in Neukomm, for it was not 
until he was eighteen years old that his deter- 
mination was fixed to follow music as a pro- 
fession. His mother was nearly related to the 
wife of Michael Haydn, who was induced to 
initiate young Neukomm into the knowledge 
of the theory of music, and the rules of com- 
position, without any other remunerative con- 
sideration than his occasional assistance in the 
performance of his duty as court organist. His 
first public occupation was that of chorus mas- 
ter, which situation he held for about two 
years, and in 1798 quitted Saltzburg for Vi- 
enna, where the celebrated Joseph Haydn was 
then residing, carrying with him a request 
from Michael that his brother would receive 
him as his pupil. Haydn, finding that Neu- 
komm profited by his struction, treated him 
more like a son than a stranger; and ‘teok 
great pains to instil into his mind the best 
| principles of that art which he himself had 
studied with such eminent success. Neukomm 
was Haydn's pupil for about seven years, and 
this may account, perhaps, for his writings 
being so frequently composed after the style of 
this great master. From Vienna he took his 
departure mm 1804 for St. Petersburgh ; but his 
stay in Russia was short, owing to a very 
serious malady with which he was seized, and 
which obliged him to seek a more congenial 
climate ; he therefore proceeded to France, in 
the capital of which kingdom he made a long 
sojourn; and produced a great number of 
works, many of which are highly creditable to 
the pupil of Haydn. From Paris, Neuakomm 
returned to Vienna, just im time to close the 
eyes of his master and friend; and in that 
city the allied sovereigns were present at the 
performance of a mass of his composition, in 
which more than 250 musicians were em- 
ployed. Since which period the chevalier 
came over to England in the suite of Prince 
Talleyrand ; and first ereated a popularity 


here by his composition of “ The Sea,” written 
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by Barry Cornwall, a song, although it canno' 
boast of :nuch originality, yet it is peculiarly 
adapted to the expression of the poetry. 

In 1831, Neukomm composed an oratorio 
called * Mount Sinai ;” in 1832, he conducted 
a performance, given in commemoration of the 
centenary of the birth of Haydn, at which 
about one hundred and fifty of the most cele- 
brated professors of music were present, and 

rformed a number of Haydn’s compositions. 
In 1834 he composed an oratorio called “ Da- 
vid,” for the Birmingham grand music meet- 
ing; for which occasion the largest room, and 
the most stupendous organ in Europe, were 
erected: but it seems that the Chevalier did 
not add many laurels to his brow by this com- 
position, or by his extemporaneous perform- 
ance on the organ, if credence is to be given to 
newspaper reports. However, there is no 
question but that Neukomm has musical 
talents, and those of a very high order, which 
his compositions sufficiently testify; but we 
think his genius has been a little over-rated, 
when it has been put in competition with 
Haydn and Mozart ;—his greatest strength 
appears to us rather to lie in instrumentation, 
than in original composition. He is sadly defi- 
cient in melody, which, after all, is the great 
test of genius. London Musical Magazine. 


We extract the following from the Portland Transcript, 
and would particularly recommend the last paragraph to the 
notice of those who attend sacred concerts. 


Tus Concert. A Bumper. Park street 
Church, on Thursday evening, was crowded 
full—pews, aisles and galleries—a complete 
jam. We never saw a concert room in this 
city so thronged before. The music went off 
grandly—the choruses were powerfully given, 
and the solos never better performed. The 

rformers seemed animated with a new life. 

he new orchestra, under Mr. Williamson, 
raised almost within a week, performed won- 
ders. it consists of about twenty pieces, and 
if it continues to improve as it has improved, in 
a month we will put it against any orchestra in 
the country. The “ Trumpet Solo,” arranged 
by Mr. Williamson, and the “ Grand Sinfonia,” 
composed and arranged for the occasion by the 
same gentleman, elicited bursts of applause. 
The “ National Hymn” was loudly encored. 

We have not time to speak of the concert as 
it deserves; we can only say, every body was 
delighted with it We wish, however, to allude 
to the manifestations of satisfaction expressed 
by the audience. Ina public room, at a secu- 
lar concert, we expect to hear boisterous ap- 
plause, because custom sanctions it; but it 
seems to us that in a church, and at a sacred 
concert, the stamping of feet and clapping of 
hands are entirely out of place. Why do it? 
It is jarring to the feelings of many, and we 
know the performers do not desire it. The 
intense silence of an audience is the most grati- 
fying proof to them that their music is well 
received. You will never find a man who 
really enjoys music—a man of refined musical 
taste, who expresses his delightful feelings 
through his hands and feet. You may read 
his delight in the glistening of his eye—the 
glowing of his countenance—the entire silence 
he preserves. 








Tue Piano-rorre. The invention of the 


piano-forte has formed an era in the art of 
music. It has been the means of developing 
the sublimest ideas of the composer, and the 
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delicacy of its touch hasenabled him to give the 
lightest shades, as well as the boldest strokes 
of musical expression. Father Wood, an Eng- 
lish monk, made the first that we have any 
recount of, in 1711. This instrament was 
owned by Mr. Crisp, the author of “ Virginia,” 
who sold it to Fulk Greville, Esq. for 100 
guineas, and it remained wnigue in England 
for many years, until Plenius, the maker of 
the lyrichord. made one in imitation of it. 

After the arrival of Bach in England, and 
the establishment of his concert in conjunction 
with Abell, all the harpsichord makers tried 
their mechanical powers at piano-fortes; but 
the first attempts were always on the large 
size, till Zumpe, a German, constructed small 
piano-fortes of the shape of the virginal, of 
which the tone was very sweet, and the touch, 
with a little use, was equal to any degree of 
rapidity. These, from their low prices, the 
convenience of their form, as well as power 
of expression, suddenly grew into such favor, 
that there was scarcely a house in the king- 
dom where a keyed instrument ever had ad- 
mission, but was supplied with one of Zumpe’s 
piano-fortes, for which there was nearly as 
great a demand in France as in England. In 
short, he could not make them fast enough to 
gratify the public fondness for them. Pohlman. 
whose instruments were very inferior in tone, 
fabricated a great number for such as Zumpe 
was unable to supply. From this period, the 
piano-forte has constantly been improving, until 
it has attained its present complete state. 

This instrument is the only one that will 
represent the effects of a full orchestra, and, 
since the mechanism of it has been improved, 
Beethoven has displayed its powers in a way 
not even contemplated by Haydn himself. 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, and others, 
have written learned works on the study of the 
piano-forte. No two authors, however, agree 
upon the mode of fingering. 








Tre Viot-Da-Gampa. Cartes Frep- 
eric Apet, the German composer and per- 
former, died in the year 1787. He possessed 
great ability as a musician, and was an honor 
to the age in which he lived. He was so fond 
of the Viol-da-gamba, in the performance of 
which he excelled all cotemporary practition- 
ers, as to prefer its shrill tones to the notes of 
every other instrument. Ata dinner given by 
Lord Sandwich, a patron of musical genius 
and taste, the properties of the different musical 
instruments forming the topic of conversation, 
his lordship proposed that every gentleman 
should say which was his favorite. One named 
the organ, another the hautboy, a third the 
clarinet, &c.; but, no one naming the viol-da- 
gamba, Abel suddenly rose from his seat, and 
left the room, apparently much piqued, ex- 
claiming,—“ Oh, dere be de brute in de world, 
dere be dose who love de king of all de instru- 


ment!” 


A Sister’s Love. There is something in- 
expressibly touching in a sister’s love. Her 
heart is a realm of pure and unearthly affec- 
tions, and happy should that brother be to 
whom she clings through the changing scenes 
of this blighting world. She has been his 
companion from childhood, she watched the 
development of his mind and person, she has 
admonished him when wrong, and smiled upon 
his triumphs—she has peopled his mind with 
the rare and beautiful treasures of her own, 
she has taught him those virtues which will 

















render him a useful member of society, prepare 
him for death, and embalm his memory when 
he has passed away. Sooner can you bind the 
free wind than seal up the springs of such 
mysterious affections. ‘They will flow on, and 
the desert and cave cannot resist their progress. 
And as sorrow and misfortune strip from life 
its charms and dreams, there is one reeollec- 
tion that will come like music to a brother’s 
heart—that will thrill upon its darkened and 
troubled depths with a strange yet sweet melo- 
dy, and bring up scenes of home and childhood ; 
long unremembered by him. It is the recollec- 
tion of a sister’s love. 








Curistmas at Hererorp. In the county of 
Hereford some of the Romish and feudal cere- 
monies are yet practised. On the eve of Old 
Christmas-day there are thirteen fires lighted 
in the cornfields of many of the farms, twelve 
of them in a cirele, and one round a pole, 
much higher and larger than the rest, and in 
the centre. These fires are dignified with the 
names of the Virgin Mary and the twelve 
Apostles, the lady being in the middle; and 
while they are burning, the laborers retire into 
some shed or outhouse, where they behold the 
brightness of the Apostolic flame. In this 
shed they lead a cow, on whose horns a plum- 
cake has been stuck, and having assembled 
round the animal, the oldest laborer takes a 
pail of cider, and addresses the following lines 
to the cow with great solemnity :— 

Here’s to thy pretty face, and thy white horn! 

God send thy master a good crop of corn,— 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain, 
And next year, if we live, we'll drink to thee again. 


After which, the verse is chanted in chorus by 
all present. They then dash the cider in the 
cow's face, when by a violent toss of her head, 
she throws the plum-cake on the ground > afid 
if it falls forward, it is an omen that the next 
harvest will be good; if backward, that it will 
be unfavorable. This is the commencement 
of the rural feast, which is generally prolonged 
till the following morning. 








Braham has reappeared at Drury-lane The- 
atre as the hero of Auber’s charming opera, 
Fra Diavolo. The most distressing rumors 
are afloat respecting the circumstances which 
have induced this celebrated singer, with the 
merest wreck of his once magnificent voice 
left, and with the infirmities of old age gradu- 
ally increasing on him, once more to accept a 
theatrical engagement. Gossip says that the 
losses experienced by Mr. Braham, by the Co- 
losseum and St. James’s Theatre, have been 
nearly £80,000. Cheltenham Looker-on. 





Tue Frencu Opera 1n 1739. Imagine to 
yourself for the drama four acts entirely uncon- 
nected with each other, each founded on some 
little history, skilfully taken out of an ancient 
author, e. g- Ovid’s Metamorphoses, &c. and 
with great address converted into a French 
piece of gallantry. For instance, that which I 
saw, called the Ballet de la Paix, had its first 
act built upon the Story of Nireus. Homer 
having said that he was the handsomest man 
of his time, the poet, imagining such a one 
could not want a mistress, has given him one. 
These two come in and sing sentiment in 
lamentable strains, neither air nor recitative ; 
only, to one’s great joy, they are every now 
er then interrupted by a dance, or (to one’s 


great sorrow,) by a chorus that borders the 
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—_—_— 
stage from one end to the other, and screams, 
past all power of simile to represent. The 
second act was Barreis and Philemon. Bar- 
reis is a beautiful young shepherdess, and 
Philemon her swain. Jupiter falls in love 
with her, but nothing will prevail upon her; 
so it is mighty well, and the chorus sing and} 
dance the praises of Constancy. The two! 
ether acts were about Iphis and Ianthe, and 
the judgment of Paris. Imagine, I say, all 
this transacted by cracked voices, trifling divi- 
sions upon two notes and a half, accompanied 
by an orchestra of humstrums, and a whole 
house more attentive than if Farinelli sung, 
and you will almost have formed a just notion 
of the thing. Our astonishment at their absurd- 
ity you can never conceive; we had enough 
to do to express it by screaming an hour louder 
than the whole dramatis persone. 
Gray's Letters. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. 


The Messiah has drawn forth from the mind 
of Handel every thing that an enlightened de- 
votion can by any possibility have conceived. 
When he set down to this work, like Haydn, 
he solemnly devoted the powers of the great- 
ness of which his mind was modestly conscious, 
to the glory of his Maker and Redeemer. This 
is one main secret, which the reader must have 
in his mind when considering it. He had 
mustered al! the learning to the embellishment 
of his art. He introduced the Italian opera to 
London. He spent many years in arduous 
struggles for its establishment. But though 
his life was morally blameless, he abandoned 
the pursuit of that order of music, as being too 
light and frivolous, and devoted himself with 
firm and pious resolution, to the service of reli- 

ion. The first thing to be noted is the utter 
rkness of the moral world, the economy of 
which is typified in the sins and chastisements 
of the Jewish people,—and the overture is a 
superb confession arising from a transgressing 
people. The organ labors up the steep and 
winding ascent of the strains, as if filled with 
a nation’s sobs and groans. They wander 
about the scales with a lugubrious suspension 
of the chords, until all is duly prepared for the 
second movement. This breaks out into lively 
and tumultuous supplications, rolling fugeous- 
ly, like clouds before a driving wind. The 
tumult, after a most interesting preparation, 
subdues the key note. The message of peace 
made with Heaven is then sweetly announced. 
“ Comfort ye my people, speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem.” All is not ready for the ad- 
vent. The world is under the grinding do- 
minion of Rome. The civilization of the 
pee was a scarcely disguised ferocity, which 
ept sound humanity in abeyance. Laws were 
whips in the hands of plundering conquerors. 
Rome required myriads of slaves, taken from 
all the corners of the known world, for luxury, 
war and the gladiatorial shows. The earth 
ned with her heavy burden. Then ations 
eft but hope. This hope gradually framed 
itself into a prophecy of deliverance. 

Here follows, which beggars all terms of 
praise, the recitative and air, “ The desire of all 
nations shall come,” —“ The Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to his Temple. “ But which 
of us will be prepared?” “ Who abide the 
day of his coming?” The chorus which follow 
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tells us what he is going to do; and when we 
pick out the incidents, we do so because of the 
conviction on our minds, that Handel viewed it 
in the same manner. The first precursion of 
the messenger of the covenant is that of a re- 
formed priesthood. The world was given up, 
in matters of ceremony, to the most odious and 
unspeakable atrocities. History refuses to pol- 
lute her pen with them, and they are duly men- 
tioned in St. Augustine and the other early 
apologetical writers in defence of the faith 
against the wasting assaults of her heathen 
persecutors and traducers. With these reflec- 
tions the choral assurance “ He shall purify the 
sons of Levi,” “he shall turn the wolves into 
shepherds careful of their charge,”—the tribe of 
Levi being professionally and typically the 
representative of the people at the altar—goes 
to the spirit with resistless force. The next 
recitative announces the name of Emanuel. 
The air, “O thow that tellest,” assisted by Mo- 
zart’s fascinating accompaniments, seems to 
make old Lebanon proud, and all the birds that 
shelter in the broad cedars to quiver in a chorus 
of vernal delight. What a magical thing is 
this music! The same hand that gave these 
ornaments to Handel's music has made palpa- 
ble the darkness in which the Gentile world 
was walking, by letting loose, as it were, the 
wind instruments, to fill the air with discrepant 
combinations until the master brings them 
back to light. The pastoral symphony will 
never cease to charm, as Jong as the ear bears 
its present construction. The chorus of invita- 
tion to take the yoke of the Messiah upon us, 
because “ it is easy and his burden light,” con- 
cludes the scheme of the first part. 

The second pt commences with the sad- 
dened pomp of chorus,“ Behold the Lamb of 
God,” there is nothing more touching or sol- 
emn in music. Then comes the attributes and 
the sufferings of the Redeemer. “ He was de- 
spised and rejected of men.” We pass by the 
mockeries and insults of the text, to dwell for 
a moment upon, “ Thy rebuke hath broken the 
heart,” and “ Behold and see.” Every word is 
made to bear it in turn, as if the heart of the 
hearer were to be ransacked to prevent conceal- 
ment. The bitterness of death is past. The 
semi-chorus requires the gates of Heaven to be 
lifted, “ and the King of glory shall come in.” 
The other semi-chorus asks, “ Who is this 
King of glory?” The antiphonal answer be- 
ing given, the whole breaks forth in pure celes- 
tial grandeur. Nobody, as Mozart said, can 
do these things but Handel. Next on the 
pleasing and hopeful views and expectations of 
his new mission. “ Let all the angels of God 
worship him.” “ Unto which of these said he, 
at any time, this day have I begotten thee?” 
“ Thou art gone up on high; thou hast led 
captivity captive.” Mark, reader, these very 
words have received their fulfilment. Now the 
preachers are summoned to their tasks in strains 
suitable to the inspired muse. “ How beauteous 
are their feet!” How is the new message re- 
ceived by mankind, whom it is to heal and to 
save? “The kings of the earth rise up.” 
What is the remedy against the contumacious? 
The chorus answers, “ Let us break these bonds 
asunder.” The advice receives prophetic cor- 
roboration—the business of the second part be- 
ing nearly completed, “ The Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth.” We see abundance of Halle- 
lujahs coming out every day, but the world 
must be two thousand’ years older before any 
of them will supplant this in the estimation of 
mankind. 








Leigh Hunt asserted that Handel was the 
Jupiter of music. He thunders, and the Hea- 
vens open. You hear the harmonious shouts 
of the seraphim in advance of the throne; you 
smell the incense burning before the merey 
seat. 

The third part commences with that song o/ 
songs, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
The mystery of death and the resurrection be- 
ing expounded, the work finishes with that 
prospect in the end of time and the beginning 
of eternity, which is given by the last stupen- 
dous chorus, * Worthy the Lamb.” The peal- 
ing of this chorus, and of the Amen which fol- 
lows, carries the fancy as high into the regions 
of bliss as it can ever mount by any other than 
inspired means. 

And now what objections can be taken? 
What harm is discoverable in this free will 
offering of the riches of Parnassus to decorate 
the shrines of the Saviour? What irreligion 
can there be in transplanting Apollo's laurels 
to the ill sides of Zion. ses 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
PROGRESS OF MUSIC, 


Mr. Eprror. Although your paper, from 
the first to the last number, has shown no- 
thing like a want of matter, yet, as its pages 
are open for communications, a trifle from one 
who feels no small interest for its success may 
be acceptable. 

Happy am I in believing that there has never 
been a time when so many in our country 
were engaged in the subject of music as at 

resent. I say, it is gratifying to me, because 

consider music eminently conducive to the 
happiness of man. We have been raised from 
a haesaienens to this subject to life and ae- 
tivity. This change has been brought about by 
professors and amateurs who have long known 
and felt its necessity; and to whom we are 
certainly under the greatest obligations for their 
industry and perseverance. May this glorious 
work, so well begun, continue, and may those, 
who have been so instrumental of our musical 
prosperity, yet live many years, each succes- 
sively presenting new interests, bringing forth 
new beauties and new discoveries from this 
exhaustless science. 

The Musical Convention held at Boston in 
August last has done very essential service in 
the cause, and there is no question but that we 
shall have a very numerous attendance at the 
next meeting. T hear from all parts of the 
country that our musical friends intend to be 
present. I hope that there will be a more 
general attendance of the ladies from the coun- 
try, than there was at the last meeting. 
consider this of high importance ; for what can 
we do in our psalm singing without our soprano 
voices? I believe it to be a fact that females 
do not so readily learn a correct taste and a 
just formation of musical sound from males, as 
from their own sex. Hence the importance of 
their associating together. One of the greatest 
faults in our country singing, especially with 
fernales, is making use of a sort of insipid in- 
tonation. This fault I, as a teacher, have de- 
voted much time and labor to eradicate; but I 
find it no easy task to effect the purpose. 
Now, I think, if our musical ladies will attend 
our conventional meetings, they may derive 
therefrom benefits which they cannot realize at 
home, and be able to make much improvement. 
{ very well am aware that the expense of so 


attending is an objection by some; but I con- 
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sider it a duty of those who are interested in 
our Sunday singing in particular to make 
arrangements to have such expense defrayed. 
Societies and churches must not think of sup- 
porting this part of their worship without some 
expense, and without exertion on their part. 
That society which feels no anxiety for its 
sacred Sunday music, certainly falls short of 
being what it ought to be. Blame not your 
singers, if the music does not go well, when 
you have kept back the encouragement, which 
is So necessary to its spirit and very existence. 
A Member or tue Convention. 





[For the Masical Gazette.] 
THE OPERA. 


The inhabitants of this New England me- 
tropolis are peculiarly sensitive to every thing 
that savors of music, sacred or secular; but of 
the Opera we, as yet, know but little; indeed 
we have been complained of, as tasteless in this 
respect, not wishing or caring much about it. 
It is said that we give little or no encourage- 
ment to this species of performance, which is 
so delightful to ears of more refinement and of 
a longer acquaintance with music's power and 
beauty. It however answers very little pur- 
pose to find fault on this account, for the people 
of this country, so accustomed to judge for 
themselves, even in matters of taste, will “go 
their own ways,” and act their own pleasure 
in spite of all attempts to control them. [f in 
the minds of some, (and there may be many) 
we are not sufficiently susceptible of being so 
operated upon, yet why call us tasteless, cold 
and unmusical? The charge is not founded in 
trath. Some portions of the operas which we 
have had opportunity to hear, we have most 
readily approved; yet, that much of those per- 
formances generally is flimsy and unmeaning, 
a sort of musical trifling, cannot be denied. 
Concerts and oratorios, and other musical soi- 
rees and entertainments meet with a constant 
and decided patronage among us. We con- 
ceive that the concerts given by the three mu- 
sical societies, the Handel and Haydn, the Aca- 
demy, and the Institute, are of the first order; 
and are they not —— by the people. 
They surely are. There are also several soci- 
eties for secular music, who, we presume, do 
not complain for want of encouragement. In 
fact and in truth, we do not lack taste in music; 
but we are not prepared duly to appreciate the 
more labored and high wrought compositions, 
on which the composer chooses to deviate from 
the simple dictates of nature, and by scientific 
display, attempts to “ carry sn audience into 
the sublimer regions of composition.” Our 
ears are unsophisticated, the peculiar beauties 
of these works we cannot distinguish, and 
therefore we cannot suitably estimate or relish 
them. Pleasure rather than astonishment is 
what we are most fond of, and what we seek 
forin music ; but we are not confined to narrow 
limits in our musical knowledge, nor is it true 
that “ditties, dirges and artless strains,’’ are 
our only choice. However we may be stigma- 
tized, we have, nevertheless, made some ad- 
vancement in the art, though we are still pu- 
pils, and shall probably yet experience many 
changes; and the time may come when: the 
opera, with all its magnificence of scenery, 
machinery, decoration, passion and action, may 
be held in just estimation by the Bostonians. 

In composing we have not gone beyond com- 
mon psalmody, anthems, &c.; and, if we are 


to believe English writers on the subject, our 





mother country is not far in advance of us in 
this particular. What and how many are the 
Operas and Oratorios that have been produced 
by English composers? The great masters 
which the English have patronized are not of 
their own raising; and in fact,in musical mat- 
ters, they are even now managed and influenced 
by German leading-strings. The Americans 
are not the only ones that send forth musical 
trash and froth; volumes and volumes of it 
have been emitted also by English charlatans. 
This, indeed, is a fact, that musical quackery 
does not alone exist in the United States. The 
progress of true taste and the refinement of art 
is slow. Yet the time may come, when we 
shall be able to exhibit to “proud Europe,” 
that we have a West, a Stuart, and an Allston 
in Music, as well as in Painting, the excellency 














of whose compositions shall do honor to our 
national character. Qui? 


Dantet Arnavp, a troubadour of the twelfth 
century, was born of noble parents in the pro- 
vince of Perigord. Dante praises his prose as 
well as his verse productions, and Petrarch 
styles him “the grand master of love.” He 
was a musician also, and the inventor of a spe- 
cies of composition named sestine. 











THE LAND. 


I've been upon the mountain deep, 
When the wind had died away, 

And, like an ocean god asleep, 
The bark majestic lay; 

But lovelier is the varied scene,— 
The hill, the lake, the tree, 

When bathed in light of midnight’s queen— 
‘The land! the land for me! 

The glancing waves I’ve glided o’er, 
When gently blew the breeze ; 

But sweeter was the distant shore— 
‘The zephyr ’mong the trees, 

The murmur of the mountain rill, 
The blossoms waving free, 

The song of birds on every hill— 
‘The land ! the land for me! 


The billows I have been among, 
When they rolled in mountains dark, 
And night her blackest curtains hung 
Around our heaving bark ; 
But give me, when the storm is fierce, 
My home and fireside glee, 
Where winds may howl, but dare not pierce— 
The land! the land for me? 


And when around the lightning flashed, 
I’ve been upon the deep; 

And to the gulph beneath I’ve dashed 
Adown the liquid steep ; 

But now that I am safe on shore, 
There ever let me be ; 

The sea let others wander o’er— 
The land ! the land for me! 
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NEUKOMM’S ORATORIO—DAVID. 


The unexampled success of this popular composition by 
that veteran Institution, The Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, merits record and commendation, not only on account 
of the concentration of the powers of the art, but also the 
influence attained over the public mind, and the general 
praise inherent in suth displays, as well as the admirable 
uses to which that influence may be applied. From such 
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quences to their results upon society—because from them 
may be deduced the moral happiness, as well as the scien- 
tific perfection which is exhibited to the public, and attained 
through the sedulous cultivation of the fine arts. 

There needs no argument to prove the general proposi_ 
tion, that to add to genuine refinement, is to humanize the 
mind, and iniprove the highest and best pleasures of our 
existence, we shall impart new accessions of strength, and 





the most endearing confirmation of this beneficent principle, 
if we take care to show its operation, and enfi by exam- 
ple its direct influence, by connecting the most beautiful of 
i 8 effects with the causes, whencver an opportunity is af- 
forded us in such narrations. 

To a philosophic eye, the fashionable music of the day 
carries with it, to a certaim degree, a revolution in morals 
and manners: and whether we are brought back to its 
p'ainer and more wholesome appetites, is a doubtful ques- 
tion. This view of the subject presents three distinct ob- 
jects for consideration. First, the general mind must be 
inclined to its sound and more sublime affections ;—or, 
Secondly, the composer and musician must relax from his 
devotion to the high tone of sentiment, and follow where 
he can no longer lead—or, Thirdly, the criterion of taste 
will be engulphed, and overwhelmed by the inundation of 
music of the fashionable stamp. There appears to me to 
be no escape from one of these three effects. The most 
judicious mode of proceeding should be, so to conjoin and 
mingle the first and second propositions, as to neutralize 
the pernicious elements, and gradually restore a sound and 
vigorous understanding and feeling for the art, and of its 
highest powers and worthiest objects. 

If we contrast the sacred compositions of Haydn, Beeth- 
oven and Mozart, with the Messiah of Handel, we shall 
find it is of small importance whether these authors wrote to 
the words, or whether the words were written to the music. 
No one could desire or conceive a more exquisite consent 
between sense and sound, than is to be found in these com- 
positions. The effect these exhibitions have in Europe is 
unbounded ; they receive the suffrages of the first scholars 
and pious divines extant ; their occasional failure here has 
resulted from the failure of our solo performers to give the 





|| spirit of the authors. The state of society in this country, 


does not yet afford, and hardly admits of their successful 
cultivation. Solo performers are to be made almost from a 
state of nature ; many with little cultivation and taste, and 
nearly all without having heard the great singers of Europe 
to teach style andmanner. The multifarious incongruity of 
qualities attached to some singers who occasionally present 
themselves as solo performers, are so obvious, that it is 
somewhat surprising, that they should make such preten- 
sions, with so few qualifications necessary. Some are pos- 
sessed of a fortunate structure of the vocal organs, without 
affording evidence of sensibility or taste. Others possess 
enough of that animal property termed sensibility, without 
an adequate organization to give beauty and sublimity to 
vocal execution. It is this absence of harmony in the ne- 
cessary qualifications of such pretenders to musical execu- 
tion which we think we may account in some measure, for 
the remark, that the attempt to perform the music of these 
great composers (Handel particularly) is not always at- 


tended with success. ees 





With the present number we commence the second vol- 
ume of the Musical Gazette. Our subscribers and friends 
will please to accept our sincere acknowledgments for their 
kind patronage, which we hope they will see cause to con- 
tinue. They may rely upon every endeavor of ours to 
make the Gazette such as was promised in the prospectus, 
and acceptable to all who take an interest in a work of the 
kind. Music was never so much cultivated in this country 
as at the present time, and, indeed, may we not reasonably 
expect therefore that the public patronage will be so far ex- 
tended to our little sheet, as to enable us to produce a work, 
that shall be permanent beyond all question, and to render 
it, in every respect, even what its most ardent friends are 
desirous of having it? We regret to state, that the gentle- 
man, who has from the beginning had the editorial depart- 
ment under his charge, has now left it, and we can no 
longer be favored with his valuable services. The place, 
however, will be supplied without delay, by some one fully 
competent to the undertaking, and our friends may depend 
upon a strict and punctual attention to the work on our part. 

THE PUBLISHERS, 





exhibitions, we delight to follow out the causes and conse- 
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2 Ped. 3 x 
Sweet bell! thy echoes, faint, and fleeting Sweet abbey bell! thy notes are calling 


Subdue my heart as by a spell ; On man to seek the gate of heaven ; 

For while thy sounds my ears are greeting, They tell where sounds more softly falling, 
My thoughts on scenes sublime do dwell, Speak peace to souls and sins forgiven. 

I muse in holy contemplation, But ah! time’s wheels are swiftly rolling 
On life’s long ills—its transient joys— And life’s career will soon be run ; 


And that blest scheme which brings salvation— The knell of death will soon be tolling 
A theme which angel’s harps employ. And all life’s woes, and joys be done. 
Amen! Amen! Amen! Amen! Amen! Amen! 
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Wituiam Boyce, was born in London, in | 
1710, and studied music under Greene, the) 
organist of St. Paul’s. Notwitstanding that he 
unfortunately became deaf in his youth, he at-| 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF MUSICIANS. 


Dr. Samvet ARNOLD, an eminent musical 
composer, was born at London, in 1739, and 
received his scientific instruction from Mr.) °” : : Songs : He. 
Gates and Dr. Nares. About the year 1760, tained to high eminence in his profession. e 


he became composer to Covent Garden Thea- || became Musical Doctor, master of the king’s 
tre, and in 1776 was engaged to conduct the || band, and organist and composer to his majesty. | 
musical department at the Haymarket Thea- |, Both in sacred, and secular compositions he 
tre. In 1767, he brought out the oratorio of | displayed great talent. He died in 1779. 
the Cure of Saul, which was succeeded by | 


several others. His Prodigal Son was per- | Joun Bow, a musician, was born in 1648, | 


fit ot the tctlne at Lat tek as || #t North Callingham, in Nottinghamshire, re-| 








| 





ARMONY OF THE SPHERES, _ Just pub- 
lished, and for sale by JENKS & PALMER, 131 
Washington street, the interesting piece of music performed 
by the Boston Academy, at their Jast concert, entitled 
“The Harmony of the Spheres :” by Romberg, The poetry 
translated by Rev. J. L. Dwight, and adapted by L. Mason. 
28 quarto pages. 
Likewise, for sale as above, The Power of Song, by 
Romberg. The Morning by Ries. A Grand Chorus,“ Awake, 
0 on strength,” by Neukomm. The Boston Glee Book. 


n Academy’s Collection of Choruses. 


he SERAPH, No. 10, for May, just published 
by JENKS & PALMER! 


NEW ORATORIO. 





chancellor of Oxford. In 1771 he purchased ceived a doctors degree from Archbishop San-| 


| } 
Marylebone Gardens, for which he composed || Toft; and, on the death of Purcell, became | 
several excellent burlettas. Till the close of || 'ganist of Westminster Abbey. He died in || 
life, he continued to increase in fortune and || ‘ 708. His secular compositions were collected || 
reputation. He died in 1902. Besides his|| it !700, under the title of Amphion Anglicus. | 
oratorios, operas, and other compositions, the | His church music receives much praise from 

public is indebted to him for a splendid and || Dr. Burney. 


uniform edition of Handel, and four volumes) CHartes Avison, a musical composer is be- 





] 
| 
t 
| 
| 
of cathedral music, in continuation of Dr.} lieved to have been born at or near Newcastle, i} 


‘in which town he was organist, first to St. 
‘John’s Church, and afterwards to St. Nicho- 
SEBASTIAN BaGotino, a native of Alcamo. 'las’s. In his youth he travelled into Italy, and 
in Sicily, born in 1560, was remarkable for the received instructions from Geminiani. He died 
variety of his talents; he being at once poet, || at Newcastle, in 1770. He is the author of | 
painter, and musician, and specking with equal |,an Essay on Musical Expression, in which, ! 
facility and eloquence in tin, Spanish and || not much to the credit of his judgment, he en- |! 


Boyce’s work. 








Italian. He was a fertile writer, but only a| deavors to depreciate Handel. 
few of his works were published. He died in || 
1604. | Joux Sepastian Bacn, one of the most emi- || 





Lupwic von Beetuovey, a celebrated com- | nent of German musicians, was born at Biser-| 


poser, the son of a tenor singer in the elector of || ach, in 1685, and died at Leipsic in 1754. He 
Cologne’s chapel, was born, in 1770, at Bonn. |; Was an inimitable performer on the organ, and 
His early genius induced the elector to send | left many compositions of high scientific merit. 
him to Vienna, to study under Haydn, and he | Bach had eleven sons, all musicians, four of 
settled in the Austrian capital. His composi- | Whom attained celebrity; namely, William 
tions, which are numerous, rank him very high || Frederic, Charles Philip Emanuel, John Cris- 
among musical composers. He died in 1927. || topher Frederic, and John Christian. Of these, 
— second and the fourth were the most fa- 
Wituiam Birp, an eminent musician, who!||mous. Haydn is supposed by Dr. Burney to 
flourished in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, died in || have, in some degree, taken Charles Philip as 
1623, at the age of eighty. He composed aj his model. : 
great number of pieces of sacred music; and | 
Non nobis, Domine,” is generally attributed || The analogy between the elocution of public 
to him. |i speaking and that of singing is very close, 


























UST PUBLISHED. The HYMN OF THE 

SEASONS, as performed by the Boston Musical Insti- 
tute. Composed and respectfully dedicated to the Musical 
Societies of the United States, by R. Garbett. For sale by 
Crocker & Brewster, and Parker & Ditson, Washington 
Street. 
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SELECTIONS. 
THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 


BY JAMES HALL. 





CONTINUED. 


It is necessary to explain in this place, that 
in calling our hero a fiddler, we have never 
meant to insinuate that he played for money. 
He was as much above such mercenary con- 
siderations as any other lover of the fine aris, 
He was an amateur. That delicate discrim- 
ination of sounds, which enables its happy 
possessor to arrange the vibrations of coarse 
strings and fine ones into harmony, and that 
love of melodious tones and skilful combina- 
tions, which distinguishes the musician, and 
of which the writer of this history has not the 
faintest conception, all belonged to Johnny. 
He was a welcome visiter at all the parties m 
the village, because he played cotillions and 
contra-dances with “accuracy and despatch,” 
and moreover, not only rendered such services 
gratuitously, but with the utmost good humor. 
Vhoever else was omitted on any such occa-! 
sion, Mr. Vanderboeker was sure to receive a} 
formal card, or a hearty invitation, as the case | 
might require. 
an equal in every circle, and had access to the 
best society in the village—a privilege which 
he seldom used, but which permitted hit on | 





the present occasion to tap at the door of Mrs. | 
Atherton with the air of a familiar friend 

“Good morning, Mrs. Atherton,” said our | 
hero, as he entered the widow’s parlor; “ good | 
morning. How’s Luey ?” 4 

The lady, surprised at this unwonted famil- | 
jarity in the son of the village baker, raised her | 
spectacles, and having gazed at him for a imo-| 
ment in mute astonishment, haughtily replied | 
that Miss Atherton was well. Johnoy was} 
glad to hear it; but before he could express | 
his joy, the offended parent stalked out, and | 
the young lady herself glided in. “ She don’t) 
know what [ came for, or she'd be more civil,” | 
thought Johnny, as he looked after the proud | 
widow—but the entrance of the daughter | 
changed the current of his reflections. 

“ How d’ye do, Lucy ?” said the amateur. | 

Lucy was thunderstruck. The young man} 
had never before addressed 


her in such a} 
strain; but she had too much self-possession to | 
betray the least embarrassment ; for a reigning 
belle can generally command her feelings with 
as much success as a veteran politician. She 
returned his salutation, therefore, with the ut- 
most sweetness and ease of manner, and took 
her seat, inwardly resolving to penetrate into 
the cause of the strange revolution which a few 
hours had made in the dress and address of her 
Visiter. Arrayed in the simple elegance of a 
morning dress, and adorned with youth, health 
and beauty, she bent gracefuly over her work, 
and never looked prettier than at this moment, 
when an inquisitive archness was added to the 
usually intelligent expression of her counten- 
ance. For the present, however, her curiosity 
was balked; for Johnny, who really meant 





Of course he was received as 


only to show his tenderness, and had already 
advanced to the utmost bounds of his assurance, 
began to falter. The courage, which had sus- 
‘tained him thus far, and which some have in- 
sinuated was borrowed from a source that our 
temperance societies would hardly approve, 
was fast evaporating; and after sitting some 
time in silence, playing with his purple watch- 
ribbon, he drew his violin from its green bag, 
and inquired if Miss Atherton would fancy a 
tune. 

The young lady declared that it always af- 
forded her infinite pleasure to listen to Mr. 
Vanderbocker’s delightful music; and in an 
instant the musical machine started into ac- 
tion—the head fell back, the mouth yawned, 
the eye-lids closed, and Johnny, the best and 
drowsiest of fiddlers, added a new proof that 
even the tender passion is not sufficiently pow- 
erful to overcome inveterate habit. But love 
did not entirely quit the field, or abandon his 
votary, who opened his eyes at intervals, and 
bowed and smirked upon his fair auditress in 
a manner not to be mistaken, while between 
the different airs he would inquire if the last 
tune was not “cruel puty,” or “ desperate fine,” 
or “ eleganter than all the rest.” ‘ 

Music, which has charms to “ soothe the sav- 
rage breast,” seems to have operated differently 
on that of the young lady on this oceasion ; for 


| 


the antique velvet vest, the pink neck-cloth, the 





|) smirking, the bowing, and above all, the short 
||naps which her visiter seemed to enjoy with 


such complacency, were altogether so irresisti- 
| bly ludicrous, that in spite of her endeavors to 


| suppress it, she was compelled to burst into a 


i fit of laughter. Johnny, who very properly 


considered this as an unequivocal expression 
of delight, was overjoyed at his success, and 
adding his own dass to the melodious tenor of 
his fair companion, shook the room with peals 
of obstreperous mirth. 

Thus ended ‘the first act of this comedy. 
The second commences with a sprightly dia- 
logue. Johnny, who had now found his 
tongue, opened the conversation by asking 
“Lucy” if she did not think he ought to be 
married ? 

“Undoub:edly, Mr. Vanderbocker,” was the 
reply; “nothing could be more proper: pro- 
vided you believe that marriage would conduce 
to your happiness.” 

“T don't know as I should be any happier, 
but somehow I think I should be better con- 
tented.” 

“Then you ought eertainly to marry, for 
contentment is the chief ingredient in the cup 
of happiness.” ! ; 

“T shall quit drinking entirely,” continued 
the lover, who misunderstood the last position 
of the lady. te 

“Tam glad to hear it. Sobriety is very be- 
coming, especially in married men.” 

* And who do you think I ought to have ?” 

“Q dear! I cannot tell, indeed. That is a 
delicate question ; and perhaps it might be ne- 
cessary to determine first who would have you. 

' “T guess a’most any of ‘em would be glad to 
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catch at me,” replied the swain; “for father’s 
left me a snug house, and three hundred dol- 
lars in silver, beside the bake-shop.” 

“ Quite a fortune, I declare!” said Lucy. 

“To be sure there’s some that’s richer than 
me, and some better looking,” continued John- 
ny, glancing at the mirror which hung eppo- 
site to him; “but then _you know, “Miss 
Lucy a : 

—* That half a loaf is bettef than no bread,” 
added the young lady, ironically. 

“ Yes—just so—that’s my idee to a notch; a 
half bread, as you say, is better than no loaf, 
_ so—three hundred dollars and a house and 
Ot—-" . 

“ And gentle Mr. Vanderbocker into the bar- 
gain, would be a comfortable lot for any lady. 
Surely the girls in Herkimer ought not fo hesi- 
tate, for the temptation is very great.” : 

“ An't it?” exclaimed Johniy, in a tone ‘of 
exultation. “I guess it is!” he added—an- 
swering his own question—* it isn’t every gal 
that gets such achance. NowI'll tell you a 
secret,” continued he,towering his voice—* if 
you'll have me, it’s all your own—me and the 
fiddle, the three hundred dollars, the bake-shop, 
and all!” So 

“ The impudent fellow !” thought Lucy; but 
she had the politeness and good sense to sup- 
poss that thought. A lady is never seriously 

offended with the swain who offers to marry 
her; for however humble may be the source 
from which the proposition emanates, it is still 
a compliment. Lucy’s list of conquests was 
tolerably long for blooming nineteen, and the 
name of Johnny would add but little dignity to 
the train; yet truth obliges me to record that 
a slight blush, and a very slight toss of the 
head, with a glance at the mirror, showed that 
the tribute of admiration was not unwelcome 
even from our hero. She civilly, but peremp- 
| torily declined the honor which he had intended 
for her, and adding “ You must excuse me now, 
sir, | have other engagements,” left the room. 

“+Other engagements !’” thought Johnny— 
“that means that she is going to be married to 
somebody else. What a dunce was I not to 
i speak first.” And he retired, deeply chagrined, 

and nota little puzzled, that a young lady of 
| marriageable age and sound discretion, who was 
‘;not worth a cent, should refuse a neat cottage, 
a bake-shop, and three hundred dollars, with 
ithe slight incumbrance of himself and a violin, 
for no better reason than that she had made a 
| previous engagement with another gentleman. 
| Had there been a mill-pond at Mrs. Ather- 
|ton’s front door, our hero would undoubtedly 
have drowned himself; and it is altogether 
probable that he would even have gone out of 
| his way to seek the means of self-destruction, 
| had he not prudently reflected that the estate of 
Herman Vanderbocker, deceased, was not yet 
fully administered, nor the leather bags emp- 
tied. Te leave this treasure vacant, and the 
bake-shop unoccupied, would have been rash- 
ness. But he felt unhappy. His heart, which 
had been as light as a hot roll, was now as 


heavy as dough; and being little disposed to 
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mingle in company, he determined to mount|| breeze, the falling fruits, the rustling of the 
his horse, and take a short ride. How far he || leaves beneath’ his feet, giving their autumnal 
went, or what he thought of, I am unable to || musie in their death—the farewell sound of 
say, as I dined that day with Mrs. Atherton, || the lonely bird, ere it starts for gentler climes ; 
and spent the afternoon in assisting her lovely || all of these tell of death and departure, and are 
daughter to draw patterns, a fact which will || the sounds of useful sadness.” 
account for my intimate knowledge of the All are aware of the influence of human 
events of the morning. “From the cradle to the -_* lives 

e ac- 





|| sounds. 
||the memory of the parent’s voice. 








[From the Mercantile Journai.] 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF SOUND. 


We find in Poulson’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, (Philadelphia,) a notice of a Lecture 
delivered before the “Chester County Cabi- 
net,” by Samvet Rvs, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
on “the Moral Influence of Sound.” The 
lecture, it appears, has been printed, but we 
presume no copy has found its way into this 
region. From the extracts given in the Ad- 
vertiser, however, we judge that it is a produc- 
tion of no ordinary character; and we hope 
soon to receive a copy of the pamphlet, that 
we may enjoy a perusal of it in full. Few of 
our readers, probably, have ever thought of the 
moral influence of sound, or even imagined 
that any thing could be said on that subject; 
and such will be gratified with the extracts 
which we propose to give from the Philadel- 
phia paper: 

Mr. Rush considers the influence of natural 
sounds, human sounds, and musical sounds; 
including under the first, the sounds of the ele- 
ments—the winds, the thunder, and the earth- 
quake. It is said, there are no atheists among 
sailors, though the sailor has generally but 
little instruction, except the “voice which 
speaks to him in the thunders, and from the 
winds, and from the waters,”"—* but,” says the 
Lecturer, “ if I may so speak, Religion may be 
said to be the storm coat in which he goes 
aloft, to watch the sea, in its gloomy grandeur. 
He learns, though he may never have read the 
Scriptures, that ‘ the voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters,’ and that he ‘bindeth them up in 
the thick clouds.’ 

“The mountaineer exhibits, too, like the 
sailor, the improving tendency of the sounds 
of the elements, communing with nature in her 
loftiest places, with the thunder beside him, 
and the avalanche and cataract at his feet, he 
is taught both contemplation and reverence. 
Whence comes his humble, but sure religion ? 


‘* The sound of the church-going bell, 
His valleys and rocks never heard ;’ 


nor has the foot of the missionary yet scaled 
the craggy eminences around his hut; but the 
God of nature shows him many churches in 
the mountains; the lofty peaks are their spires ; 
the thunders that roll from them, their sublime 
calls to worship; and the murmurings of the 
stream, or the sighing of the breeze, come as 
sacred songs to hisear. The mountain peasant 
has not only his time, but add times for worship 
in the sounds of the elements; and the simple 
charity and hospitality of his life exemplify 
the good he derives from this figurative but 
true church. He, too, may afford another in- 
stance of the morality learnt in sounds.” 
There are also sounds peculiar to the differ- 
ent seasons; and in them nature “ gives forth 
many distinetive sentiments.” In the Spring, 
we have the songs of the birds, “ those beauti- 
ful choristers, whose melody suggested to Wil- 
son the expression of a wish to be buried 
‘where the birds of summer might sing over 
his grave.”’ In Autumn, “ the sighing of the 
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|, cents of early love, the prayer and the hymn of 


‘childhood, are not more remembered in their 
; words, than by the tones in which they were 
‘uttered. The busy hum of the world may 
|stifle them for a while, but they return wit 
| vividness to the mind in the hour of sorrow, of 
sickness, or of death.” 

“ Was there no moral influence in the voices 
of the Henrys, the Hancocks, and the Adamses 
of our revolution? Wherever their sounds 
were heard, they were the signals of energy 
and patriotism. The voice alone of Chatham 
helped to lead his senate and to stay its mad- 
ness; and the fascinating tones of Napoleon 
were often used by him as instruments of his 
power. The celebrated Whitfield owed much 
to is sonorous and far-reaching voice.” 

“ Burke has spoken of the ‘ preventive police 
of morality ;’ I will apply his figure, and say 


there is a preventive police of music ; and re- 


sort for further explanation of my meaning 
to the authority of an ingenious and pleasant 
writer. In one of the attractive tales of Wash- 
ington Irving, he makes a traveller tell a story 
of his having been benighted in a rade and 
dangerous part of the country. He had been 
warned against the houses that lay along his 
road; for incivility, plunderings, and even 
murder had been attributed to their reckless 
inhabitants. Though weary with fatigue and 
anxiety, he passed several places, where wran- 
gling noise or suspicious stillness seemed to 
warrant their avoidance. At last he heard 
from a house in the distance, the sound of a 
violin, with the merry tune the instrument 
was making. He dismissed further apprehen- 
sion, and went in; with the remark as his rea- 
son for doing so, that ‘the sound of music is 
always attractive ; and that wherever there is 
music, there is good humor or good will.’ 
There is reason in this fiction ; and a moral in 
its concluding sentence. I will endeavor to 
exemplify from observation, the further bear- 
ing of this opinion. I was once officially con- 
nected with the criminal prosecutions of Phila- 
delphia, for a period of between three and four 
years; and during that time, about two thou- 
sand cases of crime or misdemeanor passed 
under my professional charge. In not one of 
these, was a teacher of music concerned, as 
defendant or accuser.” 

These are singular facts; and Mr. Rush 
further says he never knew of a musical instru- 
ment being found upon a felon, or amongst his 
accoutrements ! 

We have only one more extract : 

“ Music has its importance even in national 
character. ‘Give me,’ said an acute observer, 
‘the making of the ballads of a country, and I 
care not who makes its laws.’ What says the 
well-known prohibition of the Rans des Vaches 
among the Swiss soldiery? What is told in 
the Marsellois Hymn, that was and still is 
able to rouse the very ‘ stones’ of Paris to revo- 
lution? What filled for so many years the 
heart of the French soldier, that stretched on 
the field of battle, a mass of mutilation, he 
would force out his last triumphant shout for 








his Emperor? These historic instances attest 








the striking influence of sounds. In the last, 
the ery was always music to the Frenchman’s 
ear. There was a species of philosophy, the 
presumptuousness of morality, that made the 
wicked Beauchamp of Kentucky call for‘ Bona- 
omg March,’ as he went to the gallows. 
ut there was something more like a moral 
for thosé who heard him, and who attribute 
much to the influence of music. Demon as he 
was, it has seemed to me that he left in that 
incident, the only trait of his humanity.” 
From these extracts, our readers can form 
an idea of the novelty and interesting charac- 
ter of the lecture. We understand Mr. Rush 
is a son of the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
and brother of Dr. James Rush, both of whom 
published works on the human voice. That 
by the latter has been characterised as “ one of 
the most curious, original, and interesting 
books’? on that subject, that has perhaps 
ever been written. The present author has 
added to the cause of science a contribution 
worthy of his name. J.W.L 








[From the New Monthly Magazine for October.] 
PAGANINI’S FIDDLE. 
“Tl cantar, che nell anima, si sente.—Petrarca. 

“ This must be spirit music, good my Lord !” 

Tempest. 

What traveller who has ever visited “ Genoa 
la Superba,” can forget the Strada Balbi, with 
its marble palaces, its bright frescoes. and hang- 
ing orange groves?’ Who can forget that clear 
blue sky, whose tints are reflected in the Medi- 
terranean, and whose heat is tempered by the 
“aria marina,” which there so greatly refreshes 
the southern atmosphere? Bright and sunny 
as the picture is, still, like all others, it has its 
reverse—and some of the narrow lanes, which 
lie in the vicinity of this magnificent street, 
present, as if by way of contrast, scenes of dirt, 
desolation and wretchedness, unequalled in any 
even of the Italian cities. 

In one of these miserable byeways, in 1810, 
the period at which our story commences, 
Nicolo Paganini, the violinist, “ par excellence,” 
whose name has since been borne upon the 
waters of fame throughout all Europe, and who 
has been deemed, in the judgment of the mu- 
sical world, unrivalled and supreme in the 
arcana of his art, dwelt in poverty, unnoticed 
and unknown. He was the inhabitant of one 
of the poorest shops in the Vicolo, or narrow 
lane, and barely obtained enough by working 
as a musical instrument maker to support his 
aged mother, who for many years had been his 
sole companion. For some time past their 
circumstances had been gradually declining, 
and the little patrimony bequeathed to Paga- 
nini by his father, had been dissipated and ex- 
hausted, so that the poor Genoese had been 
reduced from comparative independence to ob- 
tain his daily bread by his daily labor. This 
had not always been the case. The little shop 
of Paganini had at one time exhibited an ap- 
— of comfort, and even wealth; he and 

is mother Brigitta had been decently clad ; and 
as there were not many tradesmen in Genoa 
who followed the same occupation, he had ob- 
tained a tolerable livelihood. At that period 
he might regularly have been working cheer- 
fully at the door of his little habitation, gaily 
humming some of the favorite airs of his native 
city, and repaying with interest the good-hu- 
mored jokes of the Genoese damsels, who often 
raised their veils in passing to gaze upon his 
thin ungainly figure, and wild, spirit-like face. 
But all his bright prospects of independence 
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had been clouded, and one unfortunate calam- 
ity seemed to doom him to continual melan- 
choly, and to hopeless poverty—he had become 
the victim of monomania; a devoted prey to 
one unchangeable idea, which haunted | him 
night and day, and whose impulses he blindly 
followed, regardless of the privations he might 
suffer or give rise to. His poor mother, deeply 
afflicted at seeing him thus dissipate his sub- 
stance, in vain entreated him not to reduce her 
‘tomisery. Her supplications were disregarded, 


———— 
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One day a customer, who brought him a fid- 
dle-bow to have it repaired, forgot in his shop 
a book, which remained there unreclaimed for 
some time. Paganini, in his hours of leisure, 
which were rare, for when his hands were not 
engaged in manual labor, his poor visionary 
brains were at work, turned over the leaves. 
It was one of those respectable monuments of 
Florentine patience which the press of Messrs. 
Giulio Auberti produced in the seventeenth 
century—the prototype of the modern Ency- 








sometimes unheard, and her son continued to 
neglect his ordinary oceupation, so that by de- 
grees all his savings, his stock in trade, his} 
furniture, and even his very clothes, ss 
swallowed up in the expenses incurred by the 
futile experiments which his monomania in-| 
duced him to make. It must, however, be| 
confessed, that if there had been any chance of | 
his obtaining his object, Paganini had hit upon | 
an excellent speculation. Having in his pos-| 
session a violin of the celebrated Mantuan| 
maker, ‘T'artini, for which several amateurs | 
had offered him extravagant prices. the idea of| 
imitating the excellencies of that maker flashed | 





clopedias and Societies for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. ‘The author of the work, which 
thus fell into Paganini’s hands, modestly pro- 
fessed his intention to treat “de omnibus rebus, 
and also of many other things,” and certainly 
did his best to fulfil his profession by making 
his book, like Lord Brougham’s head, a uni- 
versal repertorium! There a chapter upon 
the best form of government was to be found 
beside one upon the Eleven Thousand Virgins 
of Cologne ; and a receipt for making Cypress 
wine was followed by a dissertation on the 
Council of Trent. As Paganini indolently 
turned over its leaves, the words “ Transmi- 





across his mind. He caleulated, fairly enough, || gration of Souls” suddenly met his eye. He 
that if he could produce a violin, copied from |) started up in extasy, feeling that his hour was 
this model with mathematical exactness, formed |! come, and that the great secret which he had 
of a similar deseription of wood, and colored | $0 long sought, and sought for in vain, was on 
and varnished in a similar manner, his instru- || the point of being revealed to him. He de- 
ment would fully equal the original in tone | voured the chapter, which contained merely an 
and value. In spite, however, of all his endea- || account of the Indian doctrine of the Metemp- 
vors, he always discovered some trifling differ- | sychosis ; and conceiving that a new light had 
ence between the copy and the model—some | burst in upon him, occupied himself in making 
indefinitely slight distinctions which rendered |, preparations for the great physiological experi- 
it necessary to commence the work over| ment, which he hoped would soon crown his 
again. Thus the poor instrument-maker || efforts. 

seemed destined to the endless task of con-} Three months after Paganini had perused 
structing a new violin, and of making infin- | the volume which had so deeply attracted his 
itely close approximations to, without ever | attention, and had become imbued with the 
reaching, the perfection which he aimed at. || idea of the eternal transmigration of souls, 
At last, after many experiments, Paganini’s |} through animate and inanimate bodies, thus 
original ideal became somewhat modified; he | convincing himself of the possibility of animat- 
had completed a violin which, to all appear-||ing an manimate violin, the interior of the 
ance, was a perfect copy of the Tartini, and /jlittle shop which he inhabited presented a 
which, nevertheless, was so wholly inferior to || strange and unusual scene. _It was one o'clock 
it, that Paganini began to suspect that some || in the morning; not a sound was to be heard 





element of a superior nature, some intellectual 
essence above his reach, existed in the compo- 
sition of that chef-"eurre of violins. “ Who 
knows,” said he, raising his tall, thin figure, 
and fixing his dark, unhealthy eyes upon a 
Genoese professor, who endeavored to solve 
his problem by some new application of the 
theory of sound—* Who knows whether | 


should not seek out of the pale of this gross | 


material world, the solution of my doubts? 
Words are the representatives of ideas, are 
they not? Well, then, when I speak of the 
per of music which dwells within my violin, 
perhaps I may have unwittingly mentioned 
the obstacle which retards me; perhaps there 
may be a soul of music? What think vou 
Signor? The Professor, with an inward con- 
viction of the madness of poor Paganini, only 
answered by shaking his head in that oracular, 
Lord Burleigh style, which means every thing 
or nothing, and left the shop, while Paganim 
continued soliloquising. ‘“ Aye, the soul of 
music! but how is that spirit to be invoked, 
and to what incantation will it prove submis- 
sive? I have heard of one Mozart, a German, 
who has effected wondrous music with a zau- 
berflote, (a magic flute) why should there not 
be also a magic violin? Let me consider 
now.” His head sunk on his breast, and he 
only became the more deeply buried in his 
speculations. 





‘of a cancer, 


\}in the devoted streets of Genoa; and then, in 
ja small apartment behind his shop, whose 
‘darkness was only rendered visible by one 
‘;small lamp, lay Brigitta Paganini, the mother 
‘of our artist, in the pangs of her last hour, on 
(the very same black leather bed on which, 
\thirty years before. her son Nicolo had been 
brought into the world. We would not, how- 
ever, insinuate for a moment, that Paganini 
had murdered his mother for the sake of estab- 
i lishing his theory. No; he had not as yet 





|| reached so high a degree of apathetic philoso- 
' 


The respectable old lady was only dying 
which she had rendered inveterate 
|| by copious doses of rosolia. There she lay, a 
‘iprey to all the agonies which that torturing 
disease inflicts upon its victims, speechless, 
and only giving evidence of her existence by 
‘| deep and painful groans ; and beside the bed 


\| phy. 


'}stood her son Nicolo, pale but determined,— 


unnerved by the pangs of which he was a wit- 
ness,—not one tear glintenints in his eyes,—not 
one muscle of his face exhibiting an expression 
of sympathy. No; all his faculties were ab- 
sorbed in watching the expiring woman, while 
he applied to her dying lips a long leathern 
tube connected with the violin lying upon the 
table. 

At fifty-two minutes and some seconds past 
one, the respiration of poor Brigitta suddenly 
ceased; her pulse stopped,—her eye became 
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fixed;—and her son, almost shouting for joy, 
having received her last breath in the tube, her- 
metically stopped the entrance, and forced the 
dying sigh down the leathern passage into the 
body of the violin. This, it is hardly neces- 
|Sary to inform our readers, was the experiment 
lover which Paganini had so long pondered. 
This was the impious attempt which, with the 
heartlessness of ambition, he made to imprison 
the soul of his respectable mother in the bowels 
of a violin. Happily, however, the superhu- 
man experiment was frustrated. The Radian 
philosophers, who fancied the last sigh, the 
anima ultima, to be synonimous with the soul, 
had misled him through their false system of 
metaphysics. The human soul has other 
modes of reaching the region of eternal misery 
or bliss than through the medium of human 
respiration ; and the result of the experiment 
was to imprison, not the sou/, but the ghost, the 
surviving human breath of the estimable Bri- 
gitta,in the fiddle of her son. It must not, 
however, be imagined that such audacious 
tampering with the things of the invisible 
world were unattended with evil to the bold 
experimenter. At the moment the great effort 
was accomplished, and the ghost was heard 
fluttering for freedom against the sides of the 
violin, Paganini, exhausted by the efforts 
which he had made, and the emotions which 
he had experienced, sunk lifeless upon the 
floor, and remained there until the sun was 
already high in the heavens. 

When he recovered, it was only by slow de- 
grees that the transactions of the night were 
presented to his mind. With a slow and 
trembling step he approached the bed upon 
which his mother Iay. He closed her eyes, 
which seemed to regard him with a melan- 
choly and reproachful glance ; and then, throw- 
ing aside all thoughts of repentance, rushed in 
eestacy to the table on which the violin lay, 
and, gently touching the strings, ascertained, 
from the soothing spiritual sounds which issued 
from it, that his experiment had not been with- 
out effect. His violin had at length become a 
something more than human! 

Gradually, and by awful degrees, did Paga- 
nini venture to make use of the magic power 
which he had thus acquired. The place in 
which the incantation had been performed grew 
hateful to him: he quitted Genoa, where he 
had become an object 6f suspicion and envy, 
and went to exhibit his magic violin upon the 
most extensive theatres of Rome and Naples. 
Everywhere his music produced the most 
astonishing effects; everywhere he was heard 
with the deepest rapture, his performance strik- 
ing even the most jealous of his rivals dumb 
with admiration. At Rome he had the honor 
of a private audience with the Pope at the 
Quirinal Palace, and had the incredibly reli- 
gious audacity to perform upon the spirit of 
his mother for the entertainment of Pius VII. 
and a select conclave of Cardinals. The Pon- 
tiff, after consulting Cardinal Gonsalvi, pro- 
nounced the music to be heavenly !—a judg- 
ment which the reader must needs regard as a 
striking proof of Papal fallibility, as the spirit 
of Brigitta was not in heaven, and, at best, was 
subject to all the tortures of a musical purga- 
tory,—now groaning in the de profundis of a 
bass, and now hurried aloft into the wailings 
of a in altissimo. Her voice is particularly 
observable in his £ flats. However, Paganini 
departed from Rome covered with honors ; and 
at Naples his success was still more remarka- 
ble. “The king assigned a suite of apartments 
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in the Caseria Palace for his use. The Laz- 
zaroni, awakened from their usual “ dolce far 
niente,” pointed him out to each other in the 
streets. “ Ecco il gran sonatore ;” and, better 
than all, the Opera-house was crowded to suf. 
focation every night of his performance, and 
crowns and and sonnets were showered upon 
his head. Little did the Roman Pontiff, or 
the amateurs of the San Carlo, think, while 
they listened to the unearthly tones of the en- 
chanted instrument, that it was spirit music 
sounded in their ears,—that it was the injured 
spirit of the imprisoned Brigitta pleading in 
plaintive tones for her release. 

At length, thanks to the newspapers and M. 
Laporte, the fame of Paganini reached the 
good city of London, where higher rewards 
than even those in the Arabian tale await the 
inventor of a new pleasure, and where novelty 
calls down a golden shower more surely than 
the conductor attracts the electric fluid. Money 
was all-powerful in the soul of the italian, and 
to London he went; passing, however, throngh 
Paris, where he had the good fortune of “ as- 
sisting” at a grand review of the National 
Guard, by Louis Philippe, one or two “ emeu- 
tes,” and about a dozen concerts. At London 
Paganini at last arrived ; and there his unhal- 
lowed thirst for fame and gold was doomed to 
experience some foretaste of its punishment. 
It is true that his concerts were well attended; 





his name was the topic of every tongue; en- 
terprising booksellers putied his pseudo biogra- | 
rag grave physiologists wrote essays upon 

is physical organization ; his face and figure | 
disfigured every printshop; and sentimental | 
young ladies (there is no nation more roman- 
esque than the English) laid their bewitching 
selves, and still more bewitching fortunes, at 
his feet! Even the barriers of the exclusives 
fell at his approach! He was feted at Lady 
’s and the Duke of D——’s; and, to 
crown the triumph of his soul, managers vied 
in offering him the hugest engagements! 


“Sed medio do fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis fioribus angat.” 





‘« Amidst the roses fierce repentance rears her snaky crest.’ 


While the triumph of the violinist was at its 
highest, the cup of pleasure, for a time, was 
dashed from his guilty lips. At his last con- 
cert in the Haymarket, an old Genoese, the 
butler of the Sardinian Ambassador, happened 
to be present. He had known “dans les 
beaux jours de sa jeunesse,” under the bright 
sky of Italy, Brigitta Paganini; he had known 
and passionately loved her; and the recollec- 
tions of his early attachment had never been 
obliterated from his susceptible bosom. When 
the first sound of Paganini’s violin reached his 
ears, he started in amazement; a thousand 
recollections of youth, of home, of happiness, of 
the smiles and tears of former years, were ex- 
eited by the plaintive tones of his early love 
issuing from the fiddle. Human nature could 
not support the shock, and old Pietro faint- 
ed. Some of his fellow-domestics, it is true, 
accused him of having swallowed at dinner 
too large a portion of that pernicious pota- 
tion, so pleasing to Londoners, called gin; 
but Pietro stoutly maintained the next morning 
(for on the fatal evening he had been carried to 
bed in the most affecting state), that his emo- 
tion had not been occasioned by any earthly 
spirit, but by the heavenly spirit of the long- 
lost Brigitta. He immediately proceeded to 22 
Regent street, demanded an interview with 
Paganini, approached him with tottering steps, 
and, in a hollow voice. demanded, “ Where is 





the mother?” This question overcome the 
shattered nerves of the conscience-stricken fid- 
dler. He glared unutterable things,—struck 
his forehead frantically, rashed from the room, 
with his fiddle-case under his arm; locked the 
door upon the astonished Pietro,—ordered post- 
horses instantly,—and quitted England never 
to return. 

Such, at least, was his intention; but the 
love of gold is stronger than the love of one’s 
mother, or even than the dread of her ghost. 
At any rate, all the Genoese think so, and 
some few Englishmen; otherwise so many 
good lessons in childhood and one's copy-book 
would not be so soon forgotten by the dealers 
in bank-notes and fiddle-notes. News was 
brought to Paganini that Pietro, not many 
hours after his interview with him, had died of 
a locked jaw, and that his notion of the mater- 
nal spirit had been looked upon by the incredu- 
lous English as the fancy of a disordered brain. 
Paganini sighed ; looked at his strong box ; 
gave a few ducats to the church of St. Siri, for 
the repose of his mother’s sou! ! (so inconsistent 
is superstition ;) and set off again with that 
very soul in his fiddle-case for England. 

“With this sauce,” says the Almanach des 
Gourmands, speaking of we forget what exqui- 
site condiment, “a man might eat his father.” 

“With this temptation,” quoth Paganini, 
looking at a fresh draft on a banker, with a 
groan betwixt rapture and remorse, “a man 
may and must play the devil with the ghost of 
his mother.” 








Rev. Zaspiet Apams. The Norfolk Adver- 
tiser furnishes the following anecdote relating 
to this eccentric divine :— 

“At the time of the Concord fight, not far 
distant from Lunenburg, in which town he was 
settled, many went as soldiers, to repel the 
enemy; the terror was very great and general ; 
on the following Sabbath, many notes were of- 
fered asking prayer for protection of fathers, 
brothers, and near friends, which in addition to 
notes for safe deliverance, ordinary sickness, 
et cetera, made a pile before the Rev. gentle- 
man, of no inconsiderable size. In the country 
it is common for the officiating clergyman to 
run his eye over the notes, and see if all is as 
it should be. Mr. Adams, seeing that he had 
a job before him, gave the singers a hymn of 
ten verses, that he might have time to read the 
notes—but before half through, to his surprise, 
the singers were out of work, and the whole 
congregation was staring him in the face. In 
this dilemma, the Rev. divine concluded to 
make short work of the matter, and instantly 
seizing the whole bundle, with both hands, 
presented them in a mass, saying—* Brethren, 
here are more than forty people that desire 
your prayers for all sorts of things.” 








Marcu or Intettect. An old schoolmaster 
who usually heard his pupils once a week 
through Watt’s Scripture History, and after- 
wards asked them such question as suggested 
themselves to his mind, one day desired a 
young urchin to tell him who Jesse was. The 
boy briskly replied, “ The flower of Dumblane, 
Sir.” 








I am sent to the ant, to learn industry; to 
the dove, to learn innocence ; to the serpent, to 
learn wisdom: and why not to the robin red- 
breast, who chants it as cheerfully in winter as 
in summer, to learn equanimity and patience. 

Warwick. 
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The following notice of Mr. Wheelock’s Glee Class we 
copy from the Portland Transcript; connected with which 
are some remarks by its talented editor, Mr. ILstey, who, 
we are are happy to Jearn, takes a deep interest in the pro- 
gress «f Music in Portland. It seems by the editor’s re- 
marks, that the cultivation of Music in his city is not en- 
tirely free from the opposition of ignorance and prejudice. 

Such is the fact in regard to nearly every town and city 
in our country, where any considerable attention is paid to 
the cultivation of the noble science of Music ; and we are 
giad that our friend has threatened to “ say a word to such 
characters.” Strike! Isley, strike then at this evil; cast 
out this prejudice, root and branch ! let the opposers of Mu- 
sic learn that their opp is tural and will be short- 
lived: indeed, we may safely say that its power is already 
overcome ; that the fondness and love for this noble art, 
which is every day becoming more popular with the peo- 
ple, cannot be chained down by ignorance, nor fettered by 
prejudice, The moral power and influence of music over 
mankind is becoming deeply impressed on the minds of the 
rising generation, and we believe the day is not far distant 
when we may be called a musical people, when the voice of 
every American can join in the chorus to the song of Lib- 
erty, or in adoration of the good and majesty of the 
great Creator.— Ed. Mus. Gaz. 








Wueevocr’s GLEE cLass.— We hail the plea- 
sure of attending a private concert given by the 
members of the class on Monday evening. A 
large number of spectators were present, who 
expressed themselves highly delighted with the 
performances. “ Effsoons,” as Spencer has it— 

** Effsoons they have a most melodious sound 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere ; 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To rede what manner of music that might be ; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear, 

Was there consorted in one harmony.” 


The singers seemed moved with the “ spirit 
and the understanding.” The performances 
reflected great credit on Mr. W. as a teacher, 
and on the class, as apt scholars. Every thing 
moved like clock-work. 

We do not know a more agreeable way of 
spending an evening than in the enjoyment of 
good music ; and we look upon him who opens 
the fountains of pleasure in the light of a bene- 
factor to mankind. Some there are, we are 
aware, who object to this mode of spending 
time—but we ascribe their opposition to gross 
ignorance of the healthy influence of “sweet 
sounds,” and to a lamentable want of taste. 
We may have a word to say to such characters 
one of these days—they need it. 








Apotto, Gov or Music. This deity is gen- 
erally represented with a lyre or bow in his 
hand, and a quiver of arrows suspended at his 
back. He was worshipped as the god of medi- 
cine, music, poetry and the fine arts, and was 
supposed to be the son of Jupiter and Latona, 
born in the floating island of Delos. The 
chaste Diana was his sister, and the fable pro- 
bably alludes to the sunand moon. The poéts 
have called him the “laureat god,” the “ un- 
shorn deity,” the Delian god ; the Lycian, Del- 
pian, Clavian, Leucadian deity. Also, the 
“master of the Delphian oracle,” the president 
of verse, &c. 





“ By whose instinctive rays are seen 
What is, what shall be, or hath ever been. 
Immortal] verse from his invention springs, 
And how to strike the well-concording strings.” 








A gentleman being asked his opinion of the 
singing of a lady who had not the purest 
breath, said that the words of the song were 





delightful, but he did not much admire the air. 
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[From Louisville News Letter.] 
OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG. 
BY J. W. MATTHEWS. 


See! see on high yon sheet of fire, 
Aad hear that proud, exulting cry— 
Sound! sound the trump and strike the lyre ! 
Var glorious flag still waves on high ; 
And still its eagle proudly wheels 
Around his burning home, 
While his triumphant music peals 
Through the sky’s hollow dome. 


Symbol of liberty! each starry fold 
Has caught the radiance of the sky, 

And back in flashing splendor rolled 

From stripes of fire and bars of gold, 
The glorious hues that never die. 


On the up lifting winds of morn 
Thy fadeless glories have been borne ; 
And when the day-god from the world 
Unbound his zone, thy eagle sentinel, 
With his majestic pinions furled, 
Caught the last golden ray which fell 
On gleaming crest and haughty bosom’s swell. 


Where the red-flashing death-boit clove 
The pail beneath whose fearful gloom 
Full many a mailed warrior strove, 
Thy folds hung tremulous above 
The fight, and ever as the boom 
Of roaring cannon, and the shout 
Of charging columns thundered by, 
Thine’s eagle's startling scream rang out, 
And glit'ring blade and waving plume 
Went down beneath his gleaming eye. 


Ay! thou hast waved o’er battie field, 
Where stirring trumpet wildly pealed, 
And checred the fainting brave, 
When to the serried fight they sprang, 
And found a gory grave ; , 
Even while the trumpet’s voice still rang, 
From out the thick and stifling smoke 
That veiled the cannon’s horrid form, 
Thy radiant form in splendor broke, 
Flashing amid the battle’s storm. 
And when the fight was o'er, 
And hushed the cannon’s roar, 
There, spangled banner, thou did’st wave 
Mournfully above the fallen brave. 


Proud ocean-flag! thy stars have shone 
In glory o'er the blood-stained deck 
Of the dim, battle-shivered wreck, 

When the wild tempest-harp’s deep tone, 

And the fierce billow’s hurtling moan, 
Chanted the dying sailor’s dirge 
Upon the dark, storm driven surge. 

And when the manly form was cold, 
And Death, a triumph there had won, 

No muffled funeral beil was toiled, 

But slowly boomed the minute-gun, 
While round that gallant breast 
Thy brilliant folds were press'd— 

Robing the wanderer of the deep 

Even in his Jast and dreamless sleep. 


Flag of the free! each patriot-form 
That fell beneath thee in the days of old, 
Where’er, at Freedom's call, the cannon rolled 
Its thunder-anthem through the storm, 
Shall guard thee still, though they no more 
May tread the soil they loved of yore— 
An unseen phalanx they shall stand 
Round Freedom’s holiest shrines, and there unfurled, 
The bamner of their native land 
Shall wave in glory o’era troubled world. 


Bride of the ever-sounding seas ! 
Each wave that rolis its ceaseless dirges o'er 
The sepulchres of warriors who upbore 
Thy stars in triumph on the breeze— 
Each wind that, journ’ying on, doth sweep 
The harps which gild the dark-blue deep— 














ened 





The golden glories of the radiant light, 

And holy silence of star-mantied night, 
Shall bring loud welcomes unto thee, 
From every land, o’er every sea. 

And where oppression binds the crouching slave, 

Thy form shall glow—a beacon-light to save, 
And Earth’s remotest clime be rrex. 

Fancy Farm, Ky. 








[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
THE FLUTE, 

The German Flute is one of the most pleasing of wind 
instruments ; when first invented it had but one key, conse- 
quently its range was very limited, being confined almost 
entirely to the performance of plain, simple melodies, such 
as songs, marches, dances, &c. written upon one, or two 
sharps. But since the invention of the additional keys, its 
range has been almost indefinitely extended. It is no longer 
kept within such narrow limits, but is now capable of per- 
forming scientific pieces with rapid execution, and modu- 
lating into all the different keys, in the hands of those who 
have studied it sufficiently to become intimately acquainted 
with its powers and capabilities. The flutes made at the 
present day are well constructed, and finished in the most 
beautiful manner, with from four to eight keys, so nicely 
fitted with elastic springs, as to be easily managed and stop 
perfectly tight,even in executing the most rapid passages. 
Very great improvements have also been lately made in 
regard to freedom of tone, and tness of intonation, so 
that its compass is now three octaves, although formerly it 
did not aspire at a much greater extent than the compass of 
the female voice. In fact the flute is now brought to a de- 
gree of perfection which could not have been anticipated 
fifty years ago. Formerly, it was thought, that the tone of 
the flute was very limited in regard to power, that it was 
capable of little or no contrast, but that its prevailing char- 
acter was soft and sweetness, and the idea is still very 
prevalent among those who have heard no performers, but 
those who have taught. themselves; this, however, is a 
mistaken idea, as those acquainted with the proper mode of 
blowing have demonstrated ; majestic, powerful and bril- 
liant, as well as the most soft and Jelicate tones, may be 
produced upon the flute, and this contrast of tone is one of 
its principal beauties, It is an instrument which has de- 
servedly increased in popular favor within a few years, and 
when its capabilities are better developed, the resemblance 
between its tones and the human voice, will, doubtless, 
continue to render it one of the most popular instruments, 
both in the orchestra, and in the parlor. 

But why i. it not more extensively cultivated, and more 
thoroughly understood? One of the principal reasons J 
conceive to be this; its beauties and various capabilities 
are generally but very imperfectly known, even by many of 
those who profess to play a little upon the instrument. 
Most of those who set out to learn, aim at no higher stan- 
dard of excellence than the ability to play a few of the most 
popular tunes, in a plain manner, without any variety of 
tone, or expression. They are generally unwilling, either 
to pay for the assistance of some good teacher, (without 
which they cannot make much proficiency,) or to devote to 
itas much time and attention as are necessary to qualify 
them to perform with skill some of the scientific composi- 
tions which have appeared in these latter days. Conse- 
quently they are totally unacquainted with this class of 
modern music, and very few, among the many who play a 
little upon the flute, have ever seen or heard of them: Who, 
that has attained such a degree of knowledge and skill, as to 
enable him to perform with a little practice some of the 
very beautiful solos, duets, or trios, composed by such men 
as Berbigiuer, Gabrielsky, Tulou, Furstenau, Vern, and 
others of the modern school, (all of whom have written 
many pieces replete with beauties before undiscovered.) 
has ever tted the t of money paid for tuition, or 
the time spent in preparation, as uselessly spent, and wasted 
upon an unworthy object ? 

Not one, I am sure, with whom I have ever conversed, 
but all agree that by these preparations, they have been in- 
troduced into a new world, which previously had been to 
them entirely closed. Without doubt, it requires some 
time, and attention, and some patience too, besides a good 
portion of musical taste, before a person can be qualified to 
understand, and relish the manifold beauties of these modern 























compositions ; but after the requisite knowledge is once at- 
tained, then the student, (provided he has a soul to relish 
music of a high order,) will find that he is amply repaid for 
all the money, time and trouble it has cost, more especially 
if he commences while young. Most people neglect to 
commence in early life, and practise patiently upon the 
first rudiments, but are generally too eager to escape from 
the labor of studying lessons for improvement, to the more 
pleasing and easy task of playing popular airs with whick 
they are so familiar, as to be able to perform them without 
much study or practice. This propensity prevents great 
numbers who commence well, from ever attaining any 
tolerable degree of perfection, and also debars them from 
the pleasure which those enjoy, who proceed so far as to be 
able to play at first sight any music which they have never 

heard. It cannot indeed be expected that any person will 

be able to perform a piece of scientific music as well at firs‘ 

sight, as he could do, after having studied and practised it ; 
and in some degree become master of the style, and felt the 

spirit of the piece ; but all should endeavor to obtain such 

a thorough knowledge of time, as to be able to play cor* 

rectly most of the modern compositions which are of mode- 

rate difficulty, so as to understand, and distinguish those 

which are of a good class from others. When a person has 

attained the ability to do this easily, then has he open be- 

fore him an unbounded field, into which he can enter at all 

seasons, when he has leisure and inclination, and regale his 

fancy with the cho.cest flowers of melody, and feast upon 

delights unknown to the indolent and superficial, who vol- 

untarily debar themselves from these enjoyments. G. P. 








The wife of Mr. Duhamel, a celebrated 
lawyer, having been supposed dead twenty- 
four hours, the body was placed on a table for 
the purpose of preparing it for burial. Her 
husband strongly opposed it, not believing her 
dead. To ascertain it, and knowing that she 
was very fond of the cymbal, and the tunes 
which cymbal players sing, he called one. 
Upon hearing the instrument and the voice, 
the deceased recovered motion and speech. 
She survived her apparent death forty years. 








Portry—wavsic. How universal is the love 
of poetry! Every nation has its popular songs, 
the offspring of a credulous simplicity and an 
unschooled fancy. The peasant of the north, 
as he sits by the evening fire, sings the tradi- 
tionary ballad to his children,— 

“ Nor wants he gleeful tales, while round 

The nut-brown bow! doth trot.” 
The peasant of the south, as he lies at noon in 
the shade of the sycamore, or as he sits by his 
door in the evening twilight, sings his amorous * 
lays, and carelessly 

“ On hollow quills of oaten straw, 
He pipeth melody.” 

The muleteer of Spain carols with the early 
lark, amid the stormy mountains of his native 
land. The vintager of Sicily has his evening 
hymn. The fisherman of Naples has his boat 
song. And the gondolier of Venice has his 
midnight serenade. ‘The goatherd of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol—the Carpathian boor— 
the Scotch Highlander—the English plough- 
boy, singing as he drives his team a-field,— 
peasant-—serf—slave—all, all have their bal- 
lads and traditionary songs. Music is the uni- 
versal language of mankind—poetry their uni- 
versal pastime and delight. Longfellow. 


The publishers of the Musical Gazette would respectfully 
inform its patrons that, from causes unnecessary here to 
detail, they have determined to suspend its publication for 
the present. In this conclusion they do no injustice to 
their subscribers, the term for which they engaged being 
completed, and no new obligations incurred on either part. 
Those who have in any way lent their support to the paper 
thus far, will please to accept the renewed thanks of the 
publishers 
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POLAOGA. 


as 


or two flutes. 


TAKEN FROM A WORK FOR THE FLUTE, BY GEORGE POLLOCK, TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW WEEKS. 
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Just Published, 
The BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK; 
A selection of Anthems, Motetts and other Set Pieces. Ed- 
ited by Lowell Mason. Being a new work, designed for the 
Private Practice of choirs, for Concerts, Religious Anuiver- 
saries, Ordination aud Dedication services, (hanksgiving, 
and the various public occasions for which particu ar music 
is required. Most of the pieces are already well known 
and are of established character, but which, being scattered 
through numerous publicati>ns, it has been difficult to pro- 
cure in sufficient numbers for the accommodation of choirs 
and singing societies. Several new pieces, or those which 
have not before appeared in this country, are added, which 
it is believed will prove interesting and useful. 

Costests. Anthem, ‘ As the hart punteth,’ Marcello 
Sentence, ‘Awake! pct on strength,’ Calicott. Anthem, 
‘Awake up my glory, Wise. Anthem, ‘Blessed be the 
Lord God,’ Nares. Anthem, ‘ Blessed be thou Lord God of 
Israel,’ Kent. Hymn,‘ Come let us join our cheerful songs.’ 
Hyma, ‘ Daughter of Ziou ! Anthem, ‘ Enter not into judg- 
meat,” Attwood. Hymn, ‘ Father, how wide thy glories 
shine,’ Giardini. Anthem, ‘Give ear unto me,’ Marcello. 
Collect, ‘Grant, we beseech thee,"Callcott Hymn, ‘ Hark! 
the herald angels sing,’ Arnold. Hymn, ‘ Hark! the song of 








jubilee.” Anthem, ‘ Hear my prayer,O God,’ Kent An- 
them, * Hear, O thou shepherd of Israel,’ Clarke Motett, 
‘ Holy and blessed,’ Nageli. Anthem, ‘ How beautiful upen | 
the mountains.” Anthem, ‘lam well pleased,’ Carissimi. | 
Anthem, ‘In the beginning was the word,’ Kent. Anthem, 
‘I waited patiently,’ Chappei. Anthem, ‘1 will arise and 
go tomy Father,’ Creighton. Anthem, ‘I will extol thee, 
O God, my King.’ Anthem, ‘I will wash my hands in in- 
nocency,’ Chappel. Anthem, ‘I will give thanks unto thee,’ | 
Steffani. Canon, ‘Liftup your heads,’ Horsley. Collect, 
‘ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake,’ Farrant. Anthem, 
‘Lord, how are they increased,’ Kent. Collect, ‘ Lord of 
ail power and might,” W. Mason. Quartett, ‘ Lord remem- 
ber David,’ Handel. Anthem, * Lord, what love have I anto | 
thy law,” Kent. Anthem, ‘ My God Inok upon me,’ Rey- 
nold's. Canon,‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord,’ Horsley. 
Hymn, ‘ Nat all the blood of beasts, Arnold Canon,‘ Not 
unto us,’ Bird. Anthem, ‘O be joyful in God.’ Anthem, 
‘O, come letus sing unto the Lord,’ Chappel. Collect, ‘O 
God, the author.” Anthem, ‘ O hold thou me up,’ Marcello. | 
Sentence, ‘ O how lovely thy dwellings.’ Anthem, ‘O Lord |! 
our Governor,’ Marcelle. Collect, ‘O Lord who hast taught 
us,’ Marsh. Anthem, ‘ O praise God in his holiness.’ Psalm, |! 
‘© prais@ye the Lord,’ Haydn. Anthew,<O sing unto the | 
Lord a new song,’ Clarke. Hymn, ‘O thou whose power | 
o'er moving worlds,’ Whitaker. Motett, ‘O thou, who in | 
thy heavenly hand.’ Hymn, ‘ Plunged in a guiph of dark || 
despair.’ Anthem, ‘Praise the Lord, O my soul,’ Chappel. || 
Anthem,‘ Praise waiteth for thee.’ Sentence, ‘ Sanctus and | 
Hosanna.’ Sentence, ‘Sanctus,’ Davy. Sentence, ‘ Sanc- || 
tus,’ Atwood. Sentence, ‘Sanctus.’ Arnold. Sentence, || 
‘ Sanctus,’ Neakomm. Anthem, ‘ Sing O heavens,’ Kent, |, 
Anthem; “Sing unto God.’ Chorus, ‘Sons of Zion,’ Nau- | 
mann. Hymn, ‘ Sweet is the scene.’ Anthem, ‘Teach me, | 
O Lord.’ Anthem, ‘The earth is the Lord’s.’ Anthem, || 
‘ The Lord is my shepherd,’ Kent. Anthem, ‘The Lord’s Ht 
prayer,’ Denman. Hymn ‘ Vital spark,’ Harwood. Anthem, 


‘cometh.’— Haydn. p. 67. 


‘ Wherewithal shall a young man,’ (men’s voices.) Anthem, 
‘ Wherewithal shall a young man,’ Clarke. Hyon, ‘ When 
I survey the wondrous cross,’ Bradbury. Anthem, ‘ When 
the Lord shall build up Zion,’ Cole. Anthem,‘ Why do 
the heathen rage,’ Kent. 

Publishers, J. H. WILKINS & R. B. CARTER, 17, 
Water st. JENKS & PALMER, 131, Washington st. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Teacher’s Class for 1839. 

A Course of Instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music will 
commence en ‘l'uesday, August 20, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
will be continued daily, for ten days, as follows, viz : 

1. Lectures on the Elementary Principles of Music, in 








ARMONY OF THE SPHERES, Just pob- 
| lished, and for sale by JENKS & PALMER, 151 
Washington street, the interesting piece of music performed 
by the Boston Academy, at their last concert, entitled 
“The Harmony of the Spheres *’ by Romberg. The poetry 
translated by Rev. J. L. Dwight, and adapted by L. Mason. 
28 quarto pages. 

Likewise, for sale as above, The Power of Song, by 
Romberg. The Morning by Ries A Grand Chorus.“Awake, 
ut on strength,” by Neukomm. The Boston Glee Book. 

ton Academy's Collection of Choruses. 


he SERAPH, No. 10, for May, just published 
by JENKS & PALMER’ 





which the method of teaching, according to the ‘ Manual of 


lustruction,’ together with such improvements as later ex- | 


perience and observation have suggested, will be explained 
and practically illustrated. 

2. Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste and 
promote a correct manner of performance in sacred and sec- 
ular music ; including Psalmody, Chanting and Choruses, in 
the sacred; and Glees, or other Concerted pieces, in the 
secular department. 

3. Rudiments of Harmony and Thorough Base ; designed 
to aid those who wish to become acquainted with the ele- 
ments of musical science. 

4. Meetings of the class for the discussion of masical 
subjects, and for bringing together the result of their expe- 


\| rience; by which uniformity and improvement in the mode 
' of teaching and in the manner of petforming music, may be 


promoted ; and the standard and qualifications of teachers 
and conductors, elevated | 
5. It is expected, also, that there will be public perform- 
ances of music by the Class. If so, the following, among 
other pieces, wi!l probably be sung; and they are therefore 
recommended for practice, in the mean time, by those who 
expect to attend. ‘ Glory be to God on high.’— Mozart. To 


| be found in the Boston Academy’s Collection of Choruses, | 


p.5. ‘Glory be to God in the highest.’—Pergolesi. p. 26. 
‘ How excellent.’—Handel p.34. ‘ Now elevate.’— Haydn. | 

4). ‘The arm of the Lord.’—Haydn. p. 46. ‘Lo he, 
‘Sing to Jehovah.’—Graug."p. 
122. ‘ Let us with a joyful mind.’—Mozart. p. 137. ‘ Fixed 
in his everlasting seat.’—Handel. p.179. ‘ Hallelujah.’— 
Handel p. 253. 

The whole course will be adapted to the wants of teach- 
ers of Singing Schools, consisting of either adult or juve- 
nileclasses ; or for such teachers of Common Schools, male | 
or female, as are desirous of introducing music as a regular | 
branch of instruction. | 

Terms as follmos :—Admittance to all, except the Lec-! 
tures on Thoronch Base—Five dollars for Gentlemen, and 
Two dollars and fifty cents for Ladies. | 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend all the | 
lectures, with the privilege, also, of introducing a Lady, | 
without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, who intend to join this class, are. 
particularly desired to be present at the first meeting. } 

Tickets of admission may be obtained at the Bookstore of | 
Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, No. 114 Washington street. 

GEO. WM. GORDON, Secretary Bost. Acad. of Music. 








| BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
| Devoted to Literature, the Arts and Sciences, &c, 
HE above is the title of a quarte work of eight pages, 
published rvERY SaTuRpay—containing Original! and 
Selected Tales, Sketches of Travels, Descriptions of Per- 
{sons and Places, Poetry, Extracts from New Books, &c. 
| &e., EMBELLISHED WITH POPULAR MUSIC—at the 
| extraordinary low price of Two Dotians Firty Cenvs 
= annum, in advance. It is printed on fine paper (New 
ork Mirror size) with new and beautiful type, and con- 
tains articles from many of New England's favorite writers. 
| Subscriptions received by the publishers, D. H. ELA & 
J.B HALL, 19 Washington street. and by OTIS, BROAD- 
) ERS & CO., and WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., and at the 
Office of the Musical Gazette, 32 Congress street ; Salem 
H. WHIPPLE ; Lowell, E. A. RICE. 
| (CP A few complete sets from the commencement can be 
, supplied. — Any person wishing to examine the work before 
subscribing, can obtain a number gratis, by sending to the 
| office—if by mail, post-paid. rf Jan. 23. 
} 
j 


NEW ORATORIO. 

rps PUBLISHED. The HYMN OF THE 
SEASONS, as performed by the Boston Musical Insti 

tufe. Composed and respectfully dedicated to the Musical 

Societies of the United States, by R. Garbett. For sale by 


Crocker & Brewster, and Parker & Ditson, Washington 
| Street. 


“KIDDER & WRIGHT, 
MUSTO 
STEREOTYPERS & PRINTERS, 


NO. 32 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOLT ORs 











Kidder & Wright, Priaters and Proprietors, 





No 32, Congress Street, 




















